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KLEMPERER AGAIN TO 
CONDUCT NEW YORK 
PHILHARMONIC 


As Principal Associate of Tos- 
canini, He Will Take Baton 








for Fourteen Weeks Next 
Season 

Fortnight Still Open 

Lange Engaged for Four 


Weeks—Schelling Again in 
Charge of Young People’s Con- 
certs—1935-36 Season Opens 
on Oct. 3 


Arturo Toscanini will return for his 
leventh consecutive year as general 
musical director and principal conduc- 
tor of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony next season, and Otto Klem- 
perer will be his chief associate, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the 
directors of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society on the eve of the Italian maes- 
tro’s departure, on May 2, for his home 
in Italy where he will take a brief vaca- 
tion before proceeding to London for 

series of concerts with the B. B. C. 
Orchestra. During the summer he will 
conduct opera and orchestral concerts 
t the Salzburg Festival. 

Hans Lange also will be retained. 
Bruno Walter, who has conducted the 
rchestra for four seasons; Werner 
Janssen, American conductor who made 
his bow with the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony this year, and Artur Rodzinski, 
conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
vho took the baton for a fortnight, will 
not return during the 1935-36 term. 

Placing the bulk of conductorial re- 
sponsibility upon Mr. Toscanini and 
Mr. Klemperer is in accord with the 
‘ociety’s new policy of having as few 
conductors alternating at the helm as 
possible. It is expected that greater 
tability and consistency in the programs 

ll result. 


Toscanini Has Ten Weeks 


Che longest tenure will fall to Mr. 
mperer, who will open the season 

will continue in charge for four- 
n weeks, an increase of ten weeks 
r last season. His programs will 
ng forward the master works of the 
iphonic repertoire in addition to sig- 
cant novelties of the day. In ten 
eks, during the latter half of the sea- 

Mr. Toscanini plans to present 
isic of greater variety and scope in 
ntrast to his almost exclusive Brahms 
1 Beethoven offerings of the past two 
nters. Mr. Lange, conducting for 
ur weeks, will introduce novelties and 
ser known compositions in addition 
standard works, as is his wont. The 
maining two weeks of the season are 
ill open. The series of six Saturday 
ning concerts for children and 

(Continued on page 22) 
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THE NEW BOARD OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS 
Elected at the Nineteenth Biennial of the National Federation of Music Clubs in Philadelphia Recently. The Officers Are Seated in 
the Foreground: From the Left, Mrs. H. Carroll Day, Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. William H. Raymond, New Recording Secretary; Mrs. 
H. L. Miller, Treasurer; Mrs. George Hail (Standing), New Second Vice-President; Mrs. John Alexander Jardine, President; Mrs. Elmer 


James Ottaway, First Vice-President; Mrs. J. 
Abbie L. Snoddy, 


Junior Counselor, and Mrs. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


2,000 Delegates Gather from All 
Over Nation to Hear Musical 
and Educational Programs of 
Vast Scope—Mrs. John Alex- 
ander Jardine Re-elected Pres- 
ident—Noted Authorities and 
Musicians Contribute to the 
Week’s Schedule — American 
Music Stressed—Next Meeting 
at Louisville 


PHILADELPHIA, MAY 1. 
EVEN days of intense musical, edu- 
QC cational, business and social activ 
ag ity marked another milestone for 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
holding its Nineteenth Biennial in Phila- 
delphia from April 23-30. With the re- 
election of Mrs. John Alexander Jardine 
of Fargo, N. D., as national president, 
the Federation is assured of another 
successful two years under the able lead- 
ership of this charming, resourceful and 
highly admired presiding officer. 
Elections, held on Saturday, April 27. 
also returned Mrs. Elmer James Otta 
way of Port Huron, Mich., as first vice- 
president; Mrs. J. F. Hill of Memphis, 
Tenn., as third vice-president; Mrs. H 
Carroll Day of Albert Lea, Minn., as 
corresponding secretary, and Mrs. H. L 
Miller of Madison, Wis., as treasurer. 
Mrs. George Hail of Providence, R. I., 
replaces Mrs. T. C. Donovan of Pitts- 
burgh as second vice-president, and Mrs 
William Hoyt Raymond of Bowling 
Green, Ky., will be recording secretary 
in place of Mrs. Henry Schurmann of 
Indianapolis. It was through the efforts 
of Mrs. Raymond that Louisville, Ky 


Third Vice- President. 
Chairman of the 


F. Hill, 


Standing, at Left, Are Mrs. Vincent H. Ober, National 
National Council of District and State Presidents 


HOLD IMPRESSIVE BIENNIAL 


has been selected for the Biennial meet- 
ing place in 1937. 

Of the appointive officers, Mrs. Ella 
Lord Gilbert of Manchester, N. H., re- 
mains historian; Mrs. John F. Lyons of 
Fort Worth, Tex., parliamentarian; 
Mrs. C. N. McHose of Lancaster, Pa., 
custodian of insignia 

Keynotes of the convention, as ex- 
pressed in the resolutions adopted by a 
committee of which Mrs. Abbie L 
Snoddy of Mexico, Mo., was chairman, 
included the expression of a desire that 
a Department of Fine Arts should be 
inaugurated by the Federal Govern- 
ment; a protest against curtailment of 
funds that would tend to reduce the efh 
ciency in schools; a demand from vari- 
ous governmental officials for a pro 
gram of music education equal to other 
subjects in curriculums ; 
dation of appointments of State Music 
Directors, and a request that the United 
States Commissioner of Education 
establish a Music Division or Bureau in 
the Government Office of Education. 


It was also resolved that the Federal 
Government continue to stress the im- 
portance of the formation of ensemble 
groups and choruses and that the Fed- 
eration commend the FERA for its 
splendid work in musical projects. 

Thus with the central ideas of music 
in its relation to society, and the promo- 
tion of opportunities for native com- 
posers and artists, the convention 
brought out each of these aspects, in 
addition to many other phases of mu 
sical activitv. in stimulating talks by 
iuthorities at several meetings, and in 


(Continued on page 4) 


the recommen- 





vere rT OT ' 


PROTESTS HALT BILL 
LICENSING TEACHERS 


No Action to Be Taken, Says Mayor 
LaGuardia, After Remonstrance 
of Defense Committee 

Vigorous protest on the part of music 
teachers and other instructors in arts 
and professions against a proposed rev- 
enue bill of the La Guardia administra- 
tion placing a tax, in the form of a 
license fee, upon all private schools and 
teachers giving instruction for profit in 
New York City, apparently brought the 
progress of the measure to a halt. 

Word has come from the Mayor that 
no action will be taken, and it is under- 
stood that the Commissioner of Licenses 
is unsympathetic to the plan, according 
to the New York Music Teachers De- 
fense Committee of Fifty, which dis- 
patched letters of protest to the Mayor 
and to the aldermen. The committee 
is headed by the Council of Five, in- 
cluding C. M. Tremaine, chairman: 
Hilda Grace Gelling, secretary, Percy 
Rector Stephens, A. Walter Kramer, 
George Fergusson and Jennie Buchwald. 


TITAS. <n STS 

Herbert Witherspoon Dies Suddenly 

As MusicaAL AMERICA went to 
press, the world of music was shocked 
to hear of the sudden death of Herbert 
Witherspoon, general manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera. Mr. Wither- 
spoon died in the offices of the Metro- 
politan Opera House on the afternoon 
of May 10, the day before he had 
planned to sail to Europe. 
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Music Clubs Mark Progress at Biennia 


(Continued from page 3) 
round tables and conferences in which 
prominent speakers participated. 

It was with a feeling of great satis- 
faction that a telegram from President 
Roosevelt, read at one of the morning 
sessions, was received. The message 
was as follows: 

“Music plays an important part in 
the life of any people. It is of growing 
importance, however, when, through 
the development of science and the 
progress of education, leisure time is 
greatly increased, thus making possible 
the influence of music in ever widen- 
ing circles. May I extend my good 
wishes to the National Federation of 
Music Clubs and hope that through 
them music may be a source of refresh- 
ment and _ inspiration throughout 
America.” 

Music did indeed play an important 
part in the lives of these thousands of 
people for that week. In addition to 
the enormous resources of the hostess 
city, which were drawn on fully and 
responded eagerly to give of their best, 
choruses from many cities traveled to 
the Biennial, there were ensembles and 
solo presentations galore, so that the 
various auditoriums in the city resound- 
ed to a great American Music Festival 
at the behest of this important body of 
musicians and music-lovers. All credit 
to Mrs. Edward Philip Linch, president 
of the Matinee Musical Club of Phila- 
delphia, national chairman of the Bien- 
nial, and to her local co-chairmen, Mrs. 
Ella Olden Hartung, president of the 
Philadelphia Music Club and Julia E. 
Williams of Wilmington for their 
splendid handling of a difficult task. 


2,000 Delegates Attend 


First registration of national delegates 
and local and national visitors got into 
swing on Monday, April 22, in the Red 
Room of the Bellevue-Stratford, official 
headquarters, and by Tuesday noon vir- 
tually 2,000 delegates representing the 
5,000 clubs and 500,000 members of the 
Federation were listed. Tuesday morn- 
ing brought the first of the routine busi- 
ness sessions, the meeting of the Na- 
tional Council, Mrs. Abbie L. Snoddy, the 
national chairman, presiding. Encourag- 
ing reports of consistent progress were 
made by various state presidents and 
there followed conferences on Unem- 
ployment Relief, and Financing State 
Work, with Mrs. I. D. Cole, Mrs. Jesse 
Ludlam, Jocelyn Foulkes and Mrs. Guy 
Gannett, as proposers and proponents of 
suggestive ideas for the furtherance of 
Federation activities. Further construc- 
tive ideas were promulgated in the after 
noon in the Junior Ballroom of the 
Bellevue, at a large conference of state 
and national workers. At 5:30 in the 
North Garden a supper was given for 
the competitors in the Young Artists 
Contests, Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson, asso- 
ciate chairman, presiding. 

Colorful and distinctive ceremonies 
marked the formal inaugural on Tues- 
day evening in the Academy of Music. 
The large audience applauded almost 
continuously throughout the long pro 
ceedings, as one item after another ex 
cited approval. The first was the march- 
ing of the delegates from the wings of 
the Academy stage down the aisles to 
their reservations, to the music of the 
Processional of the Meistersinger from 
Die Meistersinger, while standard bear 
ers displayed the various state flags 
Then more applause as the curtain rose, 
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Between the Acts. At One of the Morning Sessiows, the Camera Snapped These Five Federa- 
tion Personages: from the Left, Mrs. Paw! J. Weawer, Mamaging Editor of the Music Clubs 





Magazine; Mrs. Elmer James Ottteway, First Vice-President and Editor-in-Chief of the 
Magazine; Mrs. Jardine, National Presidemt; Mrs. Edwerd Philip Linch, National Biennial 
Chairmen, and Mrs. H. L. Miller, Treasurer 
with an effective stage picture. Across tro Mrs. Ja e im a speech rich 
the foreground of the elaborately deco tribute to her administration and its 

rated stage sat Mrs. Linch, Mrs. Jar- i evement 
dine, Rev. Robert Whyte, who delivere What a thrilling experience,” Mrs. 
the invocation, with antiphonal respons Jardime responded, “to speak for the en 
es by the audience, Mrs. Walter A tire membership im appreciation of the 
Knerr, the Pennsylvania president, a1 work dome by the various boards and 
Mayor J. Hampton Moore. The hack mmmittees to ensure the success of the 
ground included the members of t Biemmial Our hearts have been made 
Matinee Musical Club string ensembk uppy by the notable reception and the 
Ben Stad, conductor, colorfully gowne sure prospects of a marvelous Biennial. 
a large group of the federation boar This is the climax of endeavor and labor 
members and officers, and the Mendels umd progress, amd we are all renewing 
sohn Club, Sherwood Johnson, conduc mspiration im historic city and old 
tor, a large mixed chorus cemtre of culture.” She then paid in- 
The Federation hymn sung, Mrs liwidual tribute to Mrs. Linch, Mrs. 
Linch introduced Mayor Moore wh Hartumg and Miss Williams, the mem 
complimented the Federation on the ers of the various subcommittees, the 
numbers and distinction of the delegates official board and the city officials and 
and welcomed them to the city. He be ciwic bodies co-operating. In conclusion 
spoke visits to the many historic sites she called for mew human values in 
and scenes as well as the many imst asic. She asked for definite support of 
tutions of culture, during the coming Americam composers and artists. She 
week’s sessions advocated governmental subsidy of 
“This is no longer a country of great mic amd a cabinet member, represent 
distances,” he declared, the evidemoe be ¢ amd co-ordinating the arts 
ing the presence of delegates from t yiovanmi Martinelli, in superb voice, 
entire Union. “Philadelphia is ver as the solotst. amd gave generously of 
happy to have the Biennial as represent s woice and art. His revival of Dick 
ing the great influence of music on hor Johmsom’s aria from the Girl of the 
and community The Federation has r0ldem West was highly dramatic and 
extended the scope and charm of mus ms Flower Song from Carmen ran true 
locally and nationally "till it has beoos to the best lyric traditions. Later he 
a very valuable contribution to Am: xemplified bel canto in the Cielo e Mar 
can welfare and culture.” mi for am emeore he gave one of his 
Mrs. Knerr, commenting on fact mest operatic achievements, the Pa 
that more than a score of vears vliacci Lament uddition he sang 
elapsed since the last Biet l here, = tth feelimg and clear diction several 
America Corporation at West Sh Street. New ¥ & X Y 7 F , : — 
Entered as Second Class Matter October 79 4. at the Poxt Office of New York. N. Y¥ act of M 
Rates: | S. A ' Possessions. $3.9 Rt = 3 Foren ce i Single mine D2 conte 
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songs in English, especially good being 
Edwards’s By the Bend of the Rive 
His fine accompanist was Emilio 
Roxas. 

Mr. Stad led his efficient and we 
drilled forces through the classic pat 
terns of a Veracini Largo, a delightfi 
Handel Hornpipe and a vivacious Co1 
cert Square Dance by Harold Davi 
son. The Mendelssohn Club, respondin 
admirably to its new conductor, sat 
with accurate intonation and symp 
thetic understanding several a cappel 
numbers, outstanding being Mendel 
sohn’s Judge Me, O God, three love 
chorales from Bach’s St. Matthew Pa 
sion and Grieg’s Ave Maris Stella. 

Preluding the formal opening, 
afternoon program in the Bellevue ba! 
room featured four admirable chorus« 
the Octave Club of Norristown, Pa 
Marion Spangler, director; the Car 
toresau, Welsh Women Singers, | 
Philadelphia, Edith Myfanwy Morg 
director; the Scherzo Club of Norfol 
Va., Hulda Barnum, director, and t! 
Rossini Club of Portland, Me., Pa 
Melrose, director. Wide variety of pr 
grams gave exemplification of nearly 
possibilities for women’s voices. TT] 
Welsh singers were quaintly garbed 
medieval costume with long’ scarlet 
capes and black stovepipe hats. Their 
numbers were in the original Cymri 
Blanche Hubbard was their harpist ai 


Kathryn O’Boyle their pianist. 11 
Scherzo Club also was costumed, 
black gowns with white — surplic 


Brahms’s Ave Maria was an outstan 
ing number of the Octave group ai 
a Ukrainian folk arranged 
Koshetz, stood out the 
Club’s offerings 

The opening business session, M1 
Jardine in the chair, began in the Bell: 
vue ballroom on Wednesday with tl 
recitation of the Federation Collect 
after which Mrs. Jardine extend 


greetings to the official delegates and 


song, 


among Rossii 


called for reports of credential and 
other committees. Mrs. Linch and h 
local co-chairmen, Mrs. Hartung an 


Miss Williams, spoke for the genera 
committee and for the two hostess o1 
ganizations. Past President Mrs. Edga 
Stillman Kelley introduced 
chairman of the legislation department 
after which came the introduction « 
nearly all the national officers. In cot 
clusion Mrs. Miller, national treasure: 
presented an encouraging picture of th 
organization’s finances. 
American Music Discussed 


was 


American Music from the Standpoint 
of the Creator, Performer and Listene: 
was the subject of Wednesday morning’ 
conference, for which Mrs. John P 
Buchanan was chairman. In telling o! 
folk music research in America, Mr 
Buchanan spoke enthusiastically of tl 
achievements of the White Top Festi 
in the Virginia mountains and of tl 
new consciousness of American mus 
cians that they had a folk culture behit 
them. Folk hymns were discussed b 
George Pullen Jackson, known as 
specialist on White Spirituals, wit 
interesting analysis of their charactet 
and references to recent collections 
which they can now be found. T! 
progress of American opera was out 
lined by Mrs. Charles Davis, who ré 
viewed the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany’s record of sixteen America: 
works produced and contrasted this wit 
what she regarded as a more impressi' 
record for the remainder of the cour 
try. Many works of real merit, she sai: 


have not been produced. Mrs. Davi 
(Continued on opposite page) 
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THE BIENNIAL-A PANORAMA of MUSICAL PERSONALITIES 


(Continued from opposite page ) 
ecalled a remark by Victor Herbert, 
n urging the value of practical theatre 
experience in the orchestra pit, that “the 
reason so many American operas do not 
succeed’ is that the composers do not 
allow. enough time for the singer to get 
‘rom the wings to the footlights.” 

Changed Conditions for the American 
Composer, as shown by the activities of 
the last season, was the subject of a 
paper by John Tasker Howard, intro- 
duced as the author of Our American 
Music. It is no longer necessary to 
bring pressure to bear on conductors to 
vet them to play American music, he 
said. “No conductor can give balanced 
programs today,” he contended, “with- 
out giving consideration to the works 
of American composers.” He pointed to 
the engagement of Werner Janssen, an 
American, as one of the conductors of 
the.New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
as indicative of a new day. Oscar 
Thompson, associate editor of Musical 
AMERICA (substituting for the editor, 
\. Walter Kramer, who was ill and un- 
able to attend), emphasized that if it 
was true, today, that the craftsmanship 
of American compositions for orchestra 
is no longer inferior, this only makes 
it the more important that the substance 
of music written by Americans have 
distinction. No good can come, he said, 
from acclaiming American music as 
hetter than it is; what it has lacked, to 
date, can be summed up in a_ word, 
genius.” Jacques Gordon, founder and 
leader of the Gordon String Quartet, 
declared that few really realize how 
much admirable chamber music has been 
written by Americans. Communications 
were read from Lamar Strinfield and 
Mrs. Helen Harrison Mills, the former 
dealing briefly with An All-State Or 
chestra, the latter reporting on Interna 
tional Music Relations. At noon the 
Old Harp Singers of Nashville, Tenn., 
1 double quartet of excellent 
founded by Prof. George Pullen Jack 

m for the purpose of salvaging early 
\merican art and folk music, were 
heard in some unusual music, under the 
lirection of Sydney Dalton. Old Colo 
nial “fuguing” tunes, and “white spir 
tuals” rescued from ancient hymnals 
ind song books and written in lydian 
ieolian and other modes, proved of rare 
interest. Harvey Gaul’s arrangement of 
lhe Trees Do Moan, and John Powell's 
f Babe of Bethlehem, were of unusual 
significance. Following the Marianne 
String Quartet was heard in 
allegro movement of Edgar Stillman 


voices, 


KK neisel 


elley’s F Sharp Major String Quintet, 


s. Kelley being the accomplished 
nist for the group, and in Debussy’s 
Minor Quartet, both well played. 


Banquet Is Festive 


On Wednesday afternoon most of the 
were scattered about town 
iring the Young Artists’ Preliminary 
ntests. Wednesday evening brought 
banquet, always a high light of Fed 
ition meetings, and this one was no 
eption. It was said to be the largest 
nquet ever held at a Biennial and, in 
le ntally, the largest ever served in the 
llevue-Stratford 


egates 


Mrs. Jardine, introduced by Dr 
rge Earle Raiguel, lecturer, made a 
ightful welcoming speech and pro 


ded to introduce the national officers 
Linch, and later, the speakers, all 
ted at a long table below the ball 
stage. She also called on two o1 
ree score guests of honor, seated at 
ng tables at right angles to the speak 


ers’ table, and spoke a few witty and 
appreciative words to introduce each 
one. 

Banquet speakers were but three, as 
José Iturbi and Ernest Hutcheson were 
unable to attend, and Dr. Edgar Still- 
man Kelley preferred not to speak at 
this time. Olin Downes, music critic of 
the New York Times, was first on his 
feet, speaking trenchantly, but too 
lengthily for banquet purposes, on the 
general topic of the evening, Music in 
the Changing Social Order. 

He emphasized the necessity for 
music to be self-supporting and made 
several remarks revealing a _ Jaisses- 
faire attitude on musical education 
which were briskly refuted by Olga 
Samaroff Stokowski, whose speech was 
brief, keen and to the point. 
nationalism, rather than the extremes 
of uncritical chauvinism and our still 
persisting inferiority complex in the 
face of European visitors was her idea 
of the greatest change being brought 
about. She also said that the highest 
form of service to music was to create 
music centres where they were most 
needed—in many sections of the coun- 
try, rather than continuing the inrush to 
metropolitan centres. 

Speaking just before Mme 
Stokowski was Dr. 
Cooke, editor of The Etude and chair- 
man of the citizens committee for the 
Biennial, a familiar figure in convention 
days to come. Then Mrs. Ottaway an- 
nounced the semi-final winners in the 
contests, and from a table in the centre, 
the young people stood up. They were 
the banquet guests of Lit Bros., 
delphia department store. 

Mrs. Jardine’s scheduled speech was 
(Continued 
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They Win! 
Contest Chairman. 
Rosalyn Tureck, Pianist. 


A true 


| 
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By Frances Q. Eaton 


NE’S first National Federation Bi- 
ennial is an extraordinary experi- 
ence. It is a state meeting (several 
of which this writer has been privileged 
to attend) magnified many times in 
brilliance, importance—and intricacy. To 
be set down in Philadelphia in the midst 
of such activity, such a humming of 
voices, such a multiplicity of events and 
such apparent confusion and be asked 
to report all or most of it, rather over- 
whelmed this reviewer 
It was somewhat like a jig-saw puzzle 
at first—only after a day or so did the 
pieces begin to assume form and vary 
ing color and to fit together in an enor 
mous pattern to make a picture of great 
significance to the scene of music in 
America. 


In those seven days of the Nationa! 
Federation of Music Clubs’ Nineteenth 
Biennial in Philadelphia, with event 
crowding event and many occuring 
simultaneously, it was obviously impos 
sible even for two reviewers to attend 
all. Several happenings, therefore, had 
to be missed, and for such inevitable 
omissions, apologies are tendered here 
with. 

The events were so many! And many wer¢ 
so long! It seemed to us that a conscien 
tious delegate—or reporter, for that matter 

hardly had a chance to eat between 
sessions that came near overlapping. In 
the commendable effort to represent every 
one who needed representation, concert and 
conference programs drew themselves out 
to gargantuan proportions. It was our onl) 
criticism of an otherwise magnificently 
planned week. 

One evidence of the Federation’s import 
ance in the musical world was the presence 

f several New York concert managers 
We saw Jack Salter and Calvin Franklin 








~~. 


The Four Fortunate Ones in the Young Artists’ Contests, with Mrs. Ottaway, 
Seated, from the Left, Margaret Harshaw, Contralto; Mrs. Ottaway; 
Standing, Leonard Treash, Bass-Baritone; Joseph Knitzer, Violinist 


of Columbia Concerts, Elsie Illingworth 
and Alexander Haas of NBC Artists Ser- 
vice, Richard Copley, George Leyden Col- 
ledge, Vera Bull Hull (who is a life 
member of the Federation) and E. Hayden 
Hull, and J. W. Cochran. William K. 
Huff, executive director of the Philadelphia 
Forum, was also in attendance. 


Old Friends and New 


I T was a great pleasure to renew friend- 
ship with many of the charming ladies, 
and to make new acquaintances. Mrs. 
Jardine and Mrs. Ottaway were helpful and 
obliging, in every way, as well as delightful 
companions ; and among the other Federa- 
tion members whom we enjoyed meeting we 
must mention the officers, Mrs. Schurmann, 


Mrs. Miller, Mrs. Day and Mrs. Hill; 
Mrs. David V. Murdoch of Pittsburgh, 
president of the Liberty District; Mrs. 


Edgar Stillman Kelley, president of the 
Great Lakes District; the state presidents 
Mrs. Walter A. Knerr of Norristown, Pa., 
Mrs. Frederick R. Fish of Bridgeport, 
Conn., Mrs. Gertrude Lyons of Washing- 


ton, D. C., Mrs. Frank B. Hunter of 
Indianapolis, John E, Howard of Grand 
Forks, N. D., who is also that district’s 


president—the only man to hold such an 
ofice—and Jocelyn Foulkes of Portland, 
Ore., MustcaL AMERICA’S representative in 
that city 

Our banquet neighbors were the vener- 
able Mrs. Russell Dorr, one of the found- 
ers, who attends every convention possible, 
and Mrs. George Hail, the new second 
vice-president, as well as several enjoyable 
people at one end of the speakers’ table. 


Mrs. Abbie L. Snoddy, who is national 
chairman of the National Council of Dis- 
trict and State Presidents, in addition to 


her many other duties, was most pleasant, 
as were Mrs. John P. Buchanan of Harrvu- 
gate, Tenn., chairman of American music; 
Mrs. Edward Philip Linch, the Biennial 
chairman, and her associates, Mrs. Ella 
Olden Hartung and Julia Williams; Mrs. 
Paul J. Weaver of Ithaca, managing editor 
of the Mustc Clubs Magazine, who got out 
a truly remarkable issue for the convention; 
Mrs. Vincent H. Ober, the junior chair- 
man; Mrs. H. A. Patterson of Minneapolis, 
who conducted her Cecilian Singers on 
Monday; and Mrs. William B. Odenatt of 
Philadelphia, who had the trying job of 
registrations chairman. 

Delightful to meet were Mrs. William C. 
Graham and Mrs. Eagelson of Columbus, 
O., Mrs. Bert Horne of Evansville, Ind., 


Mrs. C. Albert Kuper of Baltimore, Mrs. 
H. O. Hunsicker, Dr. and Mrs. John Noble, 
Mrs. R. Baer and Mrs. Henry F. Dicke, 
all of Allentown 


Two of the most valued members of the 
Federation were kept away by illness, Mrs. 
T. C. Donovan of Pittsburgh, and Mrs. 
John F. Lyons of Fort Worth, Tex. They 
were sadly missed. 

Discussion with several of the speake:s 
proved stimulating—Mme. Samaroff-Sto 
kowski, Paul J. Weaver, Marion Bauer, 
Helen Johnson, Franklin Dunham, Dr 
Cooke, C. M. Tremaine—and meeting many 
of the performers and several composers, 
among them [Frances McCollin of Phila 
delphia, was productive of much interest 


With Thanks to — 


M' IST helpful in all of the multitudinous 
l detail of such a large and unwieldy 
event were Lewis K. Howell, who acted as 
sergeant-at-arms, and answered hundreds 
of questions to the square hour, and met 
hundreds of demands with great cheerful 
ness and efficiency; William Walsh, who 
as transportation chairman, from 
Minneapolis, where he had so much to do 
with the vf the Minneapolis Bien 
nial under his chief, Perry S. Williams of 
the Civic and Commerce Association, and 
11. T. Craven, in charge of publicity 

All through the week, a favorite room 
was that reserved for the exhibitors, ad 
joining the registrations room. In charge 
of Mrs. Harry A. Mackey, the exhibits 
were well arranged, with much worth while 
material displayed. 


came on 


success 
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EDUCATIONAL VALUES 


Reported by 
Frances Q. Earon 
and 
W. R. Murrny 


(Continued from page 5 
not down on the program, but becamse 
she had allowed Musicat Ameprica t 
print an outline of it, she 
and courteously delivered several para 
graphs of it, and was roundly applanded 
Nelson Eddy Hailed 

The musical program got under way 
rather late, with the Women’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Philadelphia. J. W 
F. Leman, playing three nombecrs by 
Thomas, Saint-Saéns and Gounod, am 
then the eagerly awaited soloist of the 
evening appeared. Nelson Eddy. hon 
ored by the Federation becaus | This 
outstanding achievements and as 
native of Philadelphia, sang with h 
customary artistry and beauty of 1 
Erich Wolff’s Du bist so jung!, with 
fine-spun legato tone and great emo 
tional perception; Augusta Holmeés’s A 


Pays, which was projected so stirrimels 


Tac WLI W 


as to raise a thunder of applamse 
Hilda Emery Davis’s Bondage 
ingly delivered Theodore Paxs 
played superlative accompanime 

The evening concluded wit 
example of part singing from the color- 


~Imgrers P 
ITIYC 


fully garbed Madrigal 


Wart 


burgh, Mrs. James Stepher 
director. It was a tribute to their 
cellent quality that the great hangouet 
room remained filled for their imterest 
ing program, although the hour we 


close to midnight 
Public School Music Progresses 


An all-day series of sessions 

dresses and concerts on Wednesday 
Scottish Rite Hall, gave a 
ent achievement in public school music 
Grade and high school orchestras am? 
choruses, public oF ere? 
demonstrations, that were bewildering? 


— 


view of pres- 


and parochial 
adequate, of musical progress and abal 
ity. The day’s extensive program wa: 
in charge of Mrs. W. Carruth Tome< 
national chairman: Dr ! 
Clark, local chairman, and George I 
Lindsay, head of the music department 
of the public schools. A striking ex- 
ample of unusual results from scant ma- 
terial was the singing of a chorus of 
small children from the one-room 
schools of rural Delaware. These had 
been trained by phonograph records 
and in this demonstration, sang for the 
first time together, without rehearsal 
Of genuine merit were the plavine of 


an instrumental group from the Settle 


Frances E'inott 
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ARE STRESSED BY FEDERATION 








Gordon, 





cational 


Four of the Speakers at 
Morning Sessions: Above, 
Marion Bauer and Paul 
J. Weaver. (Right), Who 
Were Heard in the Edu- 
Conference; 
Above Left, John Tasker 
Howard, a Speaker for 
the American Music Pro- 
gram, and Left, Jacques 
Who 
During the Same Session 


The place and prestige music and the 


dance have attained in Philadelphia 
were demonstrated Wednesday evening 
at the Convention Hall, which held 
audience of more than 12,000. This « 
hibition was offered to the Federati 
as a tribute by the Board of Educatio 
and the Philadelphia Teachers’ Associ 
tion. Everything was on a major sca 
[he combined high school orchestt 
numbering 177 were heard in vari 
numbers and a massed chorus of 
voices was also heard. More than 
dancers were engaged in choreograph) 
comprising ballet divertissements an 


Spoke 3 4 











Lvepitf M mic School 


Philadelphia, John 


porary Philadelphia 


musicians. 


folk dances of Italy, Holland, Russi 
and Scotland. The full chorus and 
orchestra, with the great organ supp! 


The 


singing by the Women’s Glee Club of 
Temple University, Minerva Bennett, 
director, was exceedingly good, every 
word being understandable. 

Dr. Edwin Broome, superintendent ot 
Philadelphia schools, in the course of 
sagacious address, said: “We must be 
able to live above the diaphragm” in 
maintaining that so-called bread-and 
butter subjects are not enough for the 
schools to teach. He spoke scornfully 
of the utilitarians who call art subjects 
“fads and frills.” 

“To have life meaningful, significant, 
rich and worth living,” he asserted, “we 
must be able to appreciate and enjoy 
the esthetic and spiritual elements of 


rector, im which a Geminiani 
OOmDoS TT 4 a section of Eine 
Kleme Nachtmusik, stood out; Dubois’s 


comeerto grosso and 


Sewem Last Words, sung by the Choral 
ub of the Upper Darby, Pa., High 
School, Clyde Denglar, director; duo- 
pmo mumbers by Marilyn Wells and 
Thomas Wells, of the B Sharp Club of 
Y.; violin solos by Sid 

Philadelphia and 

2 Framcimi of the Tempo Club of 
Albaquerque, N. M., and the Catholic 
sirls” High School Orchestra, Philadel- 
phua, Bemjamim d’ Amelio conductor. Of 
mote too was the group of American 
23, tamging from the pioneer Fran- 
cis Hopkimsom (My Days Have Been 


Watertown. } 


mey Katchorin, of 


° 


t 
LOS, 


So Wondrous Free, said to be the existence. Rather than curtailing music 
earliest Americam composition), to in the schools, we should be extending 
Framees MecCollin’s God’s Miracle of it. The amount of leisure time people 
May. Dr. James Francis Cooke’s Ol’ will have in the future will be much 
aria was especially applauded, as enlarged and they should be taught to 
were Nicola Montani’s The Bell and _ use it rationally and profitably, other- 
Harry Alexander Matthews’s Persian wise vice and idleness will be the alter 


Seremade. The last four are all contem- hative.” 


menting, combined for the finale, th: 
Franck setting of the 150th Psalm, co: 
ducted by Mr. Lindsay. 

New Values in Education 


Thursday morning’s conference s 
sion brought the topic, New Values 
Music Education, with Mrs. Jardine 
chairman, in the Rose Garden of t! 
hotel. Scheduled to discuss the top 
were Mrs. Gertrude Thoms Starr, M: 
Vincent H. Ober, Mrs. Cora Cox Luca 
Alethea M. Bonner, Mrs. John D. Hut 
ton, Mrs. W. Carruth Jones and Mr 
E. H. Cahill, the last making a pl 
for more careful consideration of a 
companying sound effects on the film 

Mrs. Ottaway spoke of the Young 
Artists Contests as designed primaril\ 
to furnish opportunity where little ex 
ists, and recommended that young stu 
dent winners be given appearances 
“pop” concerts. She was followed | 
Mrs. Byrl Fox Bacher, head of tl 


(Continued on opposite page ) 





New Members 
Cole, Amarillo, Tex 
Enders, Basin, Wve 
Charles M. Gleason. Manitowo 
Florence Hastings, Wilminetor 
Elbert Horton, New Yor’ 
Nelson Howard, West R 


Mrs. I. D 
Mrs. W. P 
Mrs 
Mrs. 
| Mrs. 

Mrs 

Mrs 

Mrs. Gertrude Lyons, Washinetoa 
Mrs. H. A. Patterson, Minneapolis. M 
| Mrs. Delbert Robinson. North Dakot: 
| Mrs. D. H. Roche, Oklahoma 


Mrs. E. S. Zell, Colorado Springs 
Continuing Members 

| Mrs. J. F. Alston, Tuscaloosa. Ale 
Mrs. Byrl Fox Bacher, Ann Arbor. M 


ee 





Walter A. Knerr, Norristown. Ps 


THE FEDERATION BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Mrs. Lillian Birmingham, San Francisco. 
Mrs. John P. Buchanan, Harrogate, Tenn. 


Miss Ruth M. Ferry, New Haven, Conn. 
: Mrs. Guy P. Gannett, Cape Elizabeth, Me. 
= Mrs. George Hail, Providence, R. I. 
Mrs. O. C. Hamilton, Asheville, N. C 
Mrs. O. G. Hiestand, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Mrs. J. F. Hill, Memphis, Tenn. 
Mrs. John D. Hutton, Lawrenceburg, Tenn 
Mrs. C. R. Jaccard, Manhattan, Kan. 
Mrs. John Alexander Jardine, Fargo, N. D 





Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Mrs. Joseph Byron, Hagerstown, Md. Mrs. 
— Mrs. J. J. Clyatt, Tifton, Ga. Mrs. 
Mrs. H. Carroll Day, Albert Lea, Minn. Mrs. 


Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 

Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Cora Cox Lucas, Greensboro, N. C. 

Grace Widney Mabee, Los Angeles. 

H. L. Miller, Madison, Wis. 

D. B. Moore, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Etta Hamilton Morris, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Julia Noyes, Portland, Me. 

Vincent H. Ober, Norfolk, Va. 

Elmer James Ottaway, Port Huron, Mich 
William Hoyt Raymond, Bowling Green, Ky 
Camden Rayburn, Huron, S. D. 

William S. Ridgly, Decatur, Il 

Henry Schurmann, Indianapolis, Ind 

Helen Crowe Snelling, Seattle, Wash. 
Abbie L. Snoddy, Mexico, Mo 

Donald Spencer, Portland, Ore 


Miss Julia E. Williams, Wilmington, Del 


Mrs. M. R. Jones, Albuquerque, N. Mex Mrs 
Mrs. W. Carruth Jones, Baton Rouge, La 
Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, Oxford, O Mrs 
ct Wrs. Edward Philip Linch, Philadelphia Mrs. 


Robert I. Woodside, Greenville, S. C. 
Louis E. Yager, Oak Park, IIl 
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SPLENDID PROGRAMS ENGROSS 


(Continued from opposite page) 
placement committee for the contests. 
Dr. William Braid White was also 

heduled to speak on the Romance of 

usical Sound. 

Particular interest was evinced in the 
ensuing talks by Marion Bauer, com- 
poser, professor of music at New York 
University and author of the book, 
| wentieth Century Music, which was 
her subject; and by Paul J. Weaver, 
head of the music department of Cor- 
nell University, who spoke on music 
in the art college, emphasizing a new 
hook which has been prepared by Ran- 
dall Thompson as a survey of the situa- 
tion. 

Rev. D. Wilmot Gateson, rector of 
he Church of the Saviour, Philadelphia, 
inted out that Sunday concerts on a 
ion-profit making basis had been au- 
horized by the Pennsylvania legislature 
and advocated the Federation’s endorse- 
ment of and work for similar legisla- 
tion in other states. Care should be 
taken to safeguard the sacredness of 
the Sabbath but efforts should be made 
to make the uplifting influence of good 
music more readily available. The 
speaker instanced the Sunday “popular” 
concerts of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
ind the Sunday night programs in 
Robin Hood Dell. 

Legislative Possibilities was the topic 
ior Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley’s con 
erence, which began immediately after 
vard and was continued at a luncheon 
ind a meeting in the early afternoon. 
\Leanwhile, George Stewart McManus 
gave a fascinating demonstration of the 
Moor Double Keyboard Piano, playing 
several numbers to the evident appre- 
ciation of the Rose Garden audience, 
many of whom, among other delegates 
ind visitors, stopped in at the room on 
the second floor where the piano was 
on exhibition throughout the conven 
tion, with Dorothy Pillsbury Stetson in 
charge. , 

The Junior Choir of St. Anthony’s 
Church, Wilmington, Del., Rev. J. 
Francis Tucker, director, gave a brief 
program of liturgical music at noon, 
tollowed by an interesting miscellaneous 
program by the Dayton Mother Singers, 
Dayton, Ohio, Dhel Loofbourrow Funk- 
houser, director. Special applause greet 
ed Edgar Stillman Kelley’s Israfel. 


l 
1 
I 
I 
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For a Department of Fine Arts 


. Henry Woodhouse, chairman of the 
‘ational Recovery Council, sounded the 
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Two Familiar Figures at the Biennial: Dr. 
James Francis Cooke (Left), and Dr. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley 


principal note in Mrs. Kelley’s after- 
noon session, describing a ten-year pro- 
gram for the advancement of national 





Capitol District: Mrs. T. 
Great Lakes District: 
Central District: 


No appointments : 
Pacific districts. 





Portland, Ore. 


Radio (Publicity) : 


Julia Noyes, Portland, Me. 


Others remain as before. 





New Federation District Presidents 


M. Johnson, Princeton, W. Va. 
Mrs. George Langford, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
i Miss W. StClaire Minturn, Chicago. 

Northern Pacific District: Helen Calbreath, Portland, Ore. 
Southwest, Rocky 
Others remain as before. 


New National Chairmen 


Civic Music (Education): Mrs. Grace Widney Mabee, Los Angeles 
i Orchestra and Chamber Music (American Music): 


Choral (American Music): Mrs. H. A. Patterson, Minneapolis 

Music in Religious Education: Mrs. Edward Philip Linch, Philadelphia 

Hymn Study (Religious Education): 
Mrs. Harrison Robertson, Danville, Va., advisory. 

Publicity: Mrs. Guy P. Gannett, Cape Elizabeth, Me. 

Mrs. Walter A. Knerr, Norristown, Pa. 

Finance Committee (Mrs. T. C. Donovan, chairman, New Members: 
Abbie L. Snoddy, Mexico, Mo.; Mrs. George Hail, Providence, R. L.; 

Junior Contests (Junior Division) : Mrs. Phyllis Latious Hanson, Boston 


Past Presidents’ Assembly: Mrs. A. A. Coult, Nashville, Tenn. 


Mountain, National Parks, Southern 


Mrs. Donald Spencer, 


Mrs. Pfohl, Winston Salem, N. C 


Mrs 
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BIENNIAL DELEGATES 





Gathered at the “Musical America” Exhibit at the Biennial One Morning, We Found the 
National President, Mrs. Jardine, with Her Two Secretaries, Mrs. Henry Schurmann (Left) 
and Mrs. H. Carroll Day. Also in the Same Popular Corner Were Seen the Group at the 
Right Above—from the Left, Standing, Mrs. Ella Olden Hartung, Local Co-chairman of the 
Biennial; Mrs. John P. Buchanan, American Music Chairman and Mrs. Walter A. Knerr, 
Pennsylvania President. Seated, Jocelyn Foulkes, Oregon President and Portland Correspon- 


dent for ‘Musical America,’ 


music and arts and recommending the 
creation of a Department of Arts, 
whose secretary should be a member ot 
the Cabinet at an annual salary of 
$15,000. Mr. Woodhouse declared that 
the arts had suffered more than any 
other activity during the depression. 

Delegates were urged to attend the 
public hearing soon to be scheduled in 
Washington on Representative William 
|. Sirovich’s bill to provide money for 
projects for unemployed musicians and 
artists. Mrs. Kelley pointed out that the 
bill does not provide sufficient funds for 
the purpose to which it is directed. It 
is, she declared, particularly faulty in 
provision of appropriations for needy 
musicians, music teachers and 
posers. 

Approval was given the Federation 
recommendation for the institution of 
a department of Fine Arts. The func- 
tion of the new department, according 
to a bill drafted by the National Arts 
Council, of which Mrs. Kelley is chair- 
man, would be promotion of the prog 
ress of arts in the United States, and 
co-ordination of art activities on a na- 
tional scale. All such activities afford- 
ing employment would be systematized 
and scheduled and proper contact made 
with those needing such employment. 

Hermann Irion of Steinway and Sons, 
another speaker, insisted that we must 
not confuse such an art ministry as is 
proposed with emergency measures. 
“The government should be only a 
patron saint, with no regulatory func- 
tion,” he added. 

Others who contributed to the dis 
cussion were Mrs. Nina Collier, repre- 
senting the Section for Professional 
Projects of the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration under Harry Hop- 
kins; Dr. James Francis Cooke; C. M. 
Tremaine, head of the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music, E. Hay- 
den Hull, management consultant; and 
Pierre V. R. Key, editor of the Musical 
Digest. Several invited speakers sent 
regrets, and telegrams were received 


com 


and Mrs. Abbie L. Snoddy, Chairman of the National Council 
of District and State 


Presidents 


from Mrs. Roosevelt, Harold L. Ickes, 
Senator Robert F. Wagner and Robert 
Fechner, director of emergency con 
servation. 

Kathryn Meisle Scores 


Thursday afternoon an enormous 
audience gathered in the academy to 
hear a concert which had many points 
of interest, principally the presence of 
Kathryn Meisle, contralto of the Metro 
politan Opera, who was one of the Fed 
eration’s first young artist winners and 
native of Philadelphia. Opening 
her first group dramatically with an 
aria from Tchaikovsky's Coronation 
Cantata, Moscow, sung from manu- 
script and for the first time in Phila- 
delphia, the noted contralto charmed 
her hearers to the point of ovations with 
her exquisite singing of Gretchaninoff’s 
Homeland Mine and three songs by 
Hugo Wolf. As an encore she gave My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice in superb 
fashion. A second group was almost 
entirely American, including Carpenter’s 
The Day Is No More, Gerard Williams's 
Baby’s Night Song, Kathleen Manning’s 
Departed (dedicated to the singer), and 
Harold Davidson’s striking character 
piece, The Witch’s Song. Miss Meisle 
was especially effective in this last, and 
also gave mood, color and emotion to 
the preceding numbers. Concluding 
with the Habanera from Carmen, the 
contralto was pressed for an encore and 
thunderously applauded. Edwin Mc- 
(Arthur played sterling accompaniments. 

This concert opened with the Piano 
Ensemble of the Matinee Musical Club 
of Philadelphia, Agnes Clune Quinlan, 
director. At fifteen pianos, as many 
soloists played several works with ex- 
cellent co-ordination. 

The soft voices of the mixed choir 
from State Teachers College at Hatties 
burg, Miss., were expertly blended un 
der their director, Frank Earl Marsh, 
Jr., in a number of works, among which 
Van Denman Thompson’s § Spring 

(Continued on page 8) 


Is a 
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AMERICAN MUSIC OUTSTANDING at FEDERATION MEET 


(Continued from page 7) 

Bursts Today, with charming incidental 
solos and duets, had to be repeated. 

Gilbert Ross, violinist, and Andrew 
Haigh, pianist, both professors of 
music at Cornell University, played two 
sonatas very acceptably, the C Major, 
K. 296 of Mozart and the C Minor; 
Op. 30, No. 2 of Beethoven. 


Native Chorus Works Please 


For the concluding group, the Chorus 
of the Baltimore Music Club was heard 
under its musicianly conductor, Franz 
C. Bornschein, Mr. Bornschein repre- 
sented by his works, Sunset and Day, 
both of which were sung with sterling 
quality, fine regard for balance, precision 
and intonation by his gifted chorus. 
Between these, two movements of A. 
Walter Kramer’s delightful Rococo 
Romance were given, the fanciful For- 
est Glade and the quaint and delicious 
Gavotte. The chorus sang this music 
spiritedly and made the most of Herbert 
H. Martens’s words. In the absence 
of Mr. Kramer, Sara Stulman accom- 
panied alone, and very capably. Mr. 
Kramer was to have played the second 
piano part. Elsie Craft, soprano, sang 
the incidental solos in Mr. Kramer’s 
work, and with Thelma Viol, contralto, 
the like portions of Mr. Bornschein’s 
Day with excellent tone and musician 
ship. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Heard 


Thursday night found a crowded 
house in the Academy of Music for a 
special concert by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra under José Iturbi, guest con- 
ductor. Brahms’s Tragic Overture and 
First Symphony, Robert Russell Ben- 
nett’s Adagio eroica, To the Memory of 
a Soldier (a funeral piece lacking in 
inspiration and any thematic vitality), 
and the Prelude to Wagner’s Lohengrin, 
the Trauermarsch and Prelude and 
Liebestod from Tristan und Isolde, all 
splendidly played, formed the list. In 
intermission, Mrs. Linch introduced 
Benjamin H. Ludlow, secretary of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra Association 
John Frederick Lewis, Jr., of the Acad- 
emy, who sketched the history of the 
famed auditorium, and Mrs. Jardine. 


Religious Education Activities 


Music in Religious Education was the 
subject of an all-day series of conferences 
on Thursday in the First Presbyterian 
Church, in charge of Mrs. Grace Widney 
Mabee, national chairman, Minerva Ben- 
nett, local chairman, and Edith Myfanwy 
Morgan, local vice-chairman. Numerous 
germane topics were discussed, and the 
music and liturgies of all denominations 
were represented by authorities, including 
Dr. Reginald Mills Silby, of the Cathedral 
of Sts. Peter and Paul, Rabbi Feinshreiber 
and Cantor Benjamin Grobani, of Congre- 
gation Keneseth Israel, Dr. Henry S. Fry, 
of St. Clement’s (High Anglican), Catha 
rine Morgan, of the Haws Avenue Meth 
odist Church of Norristown, Harold Gil- 
bert, of Saint Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
and Arthur G. Bryan of the Muhlenburg 
Lutheran Church. Most of the addresses 
were illustrated by choirs or smaller choral 


groups. Congregational Singing, Descant, 
Hebrew Liturgy, the Gregorian Chant, 
Organ Music in the Service, Anglican 


Chanting, were among the topics discussed 
At the end, the Delaware County (Pa.) 
Bach Society, James A. Dash, conductor. 
sang Bach chorales and the Madrigal So 
ciety of Reading, Pa., gave a miscellaneous 
program of sacred songs. The delegates 
then went to the Strawbridge & Clothier 
store to hear a new Easter cantata based 
by Dr. Herbert J. Tily on Longfellow’s 
Divine Tragedy, with some original verses, 
and set by Dr. Henry Hadley. With a 


background of colorful pageantry, the 
work proved attractive to the eye, and 
very grateful to the ear, being significant 
in text and set with careful regard for 
its content. 





Mrs. Edgar 


Chairman of 
Legislation, Who Conducted a Conference 


Stillman Kelley, 


on the Subject of a Federal 
of Fine Arts 


Department 


At breakfast on Friday, Mrs. Snoddy, 
chairman of extension, presiding, new 
fields in music were discussed by Mfrs. 
Louis Hullum; correlating club and civic 
life, by Mrs. R. C. Woodson, national rep- 


resentation by Mrs. Etta Hamilton Morris, 


and musical clinics by Mrs. D. C. Lea. 
Next came a brief business meeting at 
which the national elections board was 


announced. 

Friday morning’s Rose Garden session on 
Civic and Legislative Responsibilities was 
notable chiefly for a bright and witty 
speech by Henry S. Drinker, Jr., noted 
Philadelphia lawyer and amateur musician 
Telling the assemblage that amateurs 
should get more than they do out of mak 
ing music, he said that “concerts should 
be the by-product and not the objective 
for amateurs.” Three objectives for a 
musical club, to his mind are: the develop 
ment of proficiency in sight-reading; the 
familiarity with and understanding of the 
great literature of music, and the attain 
ment of skill and polish in ensemble sing 
ing or playing, 

Helen Johnson, director of the Columbia 
School of the Air for Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, emphasized the “listening” 
end of educational broadcasts, and gave 
several practical suggestions for the arous- 
ing of interest of the listening group of 
children. Franklin Dunham, director of edu- 
cation of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, spoke on the progress already made 
in broadcasting good music programs and 
of the hope for still better things to come. 
Dr. Frances Elliott Clark touched on the 
establishment of state departments of 
music in a brief address. 
| A magnet for delegates’ and visitors’ 
interest was Mme. Samaroff-Stokowski’s 
address later in the morning. Her central 
idea the case of Kirsten Flagstad, the 
speaker pointed out that the now-famous 
soprano had won her way after twenty 
years of virtual obscurity, for want of 
opportunity, and urged that opportunities 
not be made so difficult of access for our 
own young people. She also took occasion 
again to differ with Mr. Downes, who, she 
said, “did not seem to care whether we 
made music or not.” 

_ Following her address (indeed, imping- 
ing on it, since broadcasting arrangements 
made necessary the noisy setting up of 
benches on the platform behind her), the 
Newberry College Singers of Newberry 
S. C., Paul Ensrud, director, gave a pro 
gram. They showed particular aptitude in 
Ukrainian and Czechoslovakian folk songs 





Edward Johnson, Assistant Manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera, Who Gave a "Straight- 
trom-the-Shoulder" Speech on Opera Problems 
and won greatest applause for Frances 
McCollin’s jubilant Shouting Sun. 

Friday afternoon at Baptist Temple the 
Beethoven Club Chorus, Hazel Stark, di- 
rector, of Cedar Rapids, Ia., and the Lucille 
Bethel Chorus, of Newark, N. J., Lucille 
Bethel, director, were heard to advantage 
in miscellaneous programs, well chosen and 
well sung. Frances and Dorsey Whitting- 
ton, duo-pianists, were excellently co-ordi- 
nated in the Haydn-Brahms Theme and 
Variations. 


Contest Finals Draw Crowd 
ne 


Friday night marked that long-anticipat- 
ed event, the finals of the Young. Artists’ 
Contests. Held in the Baptist Touste. an 
unsatistactory place in many respects for 
concerts of any type, the contest proceeded 
fairly smoothly in spite of difficulties, with 
Lewis James Howell, seargeant-at-arms of 
the convention, presiding. Mrs. Ottaway, 
national chairman, and Mrs. Jardine were 
on the platform to make the announce 
ments. 

Winners of the $1,000 Federation prizes 
were: Voice, Margaret Harshaw, twenty- 
three, contralto of Narbeth, Pa.; Violin, 
Joseph Knitzer, twenty-one, of New York; 
Piano, Rosalyn Tureck, twenty-one, of 
New York. The first prize for the opera 
voice was withheld, and a second prize of 
$500 awarded to Leonard Treash, twenty- 
six, bass-baritone, of Philadelphia. 

\lso withheld was the Schubert Memo- 
rial award of a Metropolitan Opera per- 
formance for the opera voice. Mr. Knitzer 
and Miss Tureck tied for the Schubert 
Memorial instrumental award, which offers 
an appearance with the Philadelphia Or 
chestra. 


About the Winners 


Miss Harshaw, a stenographer with the 
Bell Telephone Company, studied at night 
for six years with Mary Lockhart March 
of Philadelphia. Mr. Knitzer, a Naum 
burg winner in 1934, had a Naumburg 
Town Hall recital in January, and was a 
soloist at the Worcester Festival in 1934 
He studied with Leopold Auer when a 
boy, and for five years has been the pupil 
of Louis Persinger. Miss Tureck has been 
a pupil of Mme Samaroff-Stokowski for 
four years. Mr, Treash is a student of 
Emilio De Gogorza at the Curtis Institute 
He has appeared in several small roles in 
the Philadelphia Orchestra operas. The 
winners took part in a broadcast over a 
CBS chain through WCAU following the 
announcements. 

The judges were Herbert Witherspoon, 
José Iturbi, Hans Kindler, Frank La 
Forge, Lee Pattison, Mrs. Josef Hofmann, 


Louis Bailly, Horatio Connell, Francis 
Rogers, Florence Page Kimball, Thad- 
deus Rich, and Pierre V. R. Key. Mr. 


Witherspoon was in charge of the decision 


for the Schubert Memorial opera awa: 
and Alfred Reginald Allen, manager 

the Philadelphia Orchestra, for the Sc! 
bert Memorial instrumental award. 

The final business session was held 
Saturday morning, Mrs. Jardine presidi: 
Various changes were authorized in t 
by-laws, chief of which were the provisi 
that members joining after Jan. 1 in 
year will be credited with dues paid 
April 1 of the second year following, a 
a new set up of the Past Presidents’ A 
sembly, co-ordinating more 
the national body. 

The Junior Division had an all-day s« 
sion, on Saturday at the St. James Hot 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Jam 
Aiken and E. Leonore Bowker. Their var 
ous demonstrations showed admirable prox 
ress, under the guidance of their Feder 
tion Counselors. 

In addition to election and various sox 
events, Saturday had two concerts, bot 
in the Baptist Temple. In the aftern 
the Curtis String Quartet, Jascha Brodsk 
Benjamin Sharlip, Max Aronoff and Or 
lando Cole, played with splendid ensem! 
and musicianship the Haydn Quartet in ( 
Op. 77 No. 1. The audience heartily a; 
plauded their sensitive approach, feeling {. 
style and clean, crisp technique. Two 
Cappella choruses, that of the First ( 
gregational Church in Washington wit 
Ruby Smith Stahl, director, and that 
Bergen County, N. J., directed by Vivia 
Sharp Morsch, were also heard. T! 
were warmly received for some fine si 
ing of interesting music. Dalmeyer Ru 
sell, pianist, of Pittsburgh, played wor 
by Chopin, Liszt and Bach-Siloti wit 
evident musicianship. 

Spalding Feted Soloist 

Albert Spalding was the feted soloist 
the evening concert. The eminent violinis 
was in great form, and held his listener 
spell-bound with the virtuosity of his pet 


closely w 


formance of the Tartini Devil’s§ Tri 
Sonata, as well as the beauty of tone ar 
command of nuance in works by Szym: 
nowski, Lil Boulanger and Suk. Andr: 


Benoist accompanied excellently, as always 
With five choral clubs participating 
is impossible to mention all of the indi 


vidual numbers. Particularly outstandi: 
were these: the A Cappella Club (Wi 
mington) under Frank Wyatt, singing 

Brahms group from Op. 104; The Chora 


Club Musical Art Society (Camden, N. J 
under Henry S. Fry, singing an America 
group by Nagle, a Burleigh arrangeme: 
and Frances McCollin’s Shouting Sw 
the Chorus of Graduate and Student 
Nurses (Philadelphia) under Edith My 
fanwy Morgan, in an intelligent presenta 
tion of an interesting list including works 
by Bach, Treharne, Spross and others 
The Schumann-Heink Club (Newark) 
directed by Frank Kasschau, in Hebride 
songs arranged by Hugh S. Roberton, an | 
the concluding work of the Choral Society 
of Philadelphia, Henry Gordon Thunder 
conductor. Evangeline Lehman's oratori 
Sainte Thérése of the Child Jesus had a 
excellent performance by this group, th 
soloists being Mathilda Lehmann, Margaret 
Harshaw (the contest winner), and Ed 
ward Rhein. It was a fitting culminatio 
to an interesting, if lengthy, evening 


Johnson Talks on Opera 


Opera and its future in America was 
the topic at the Federation luncheon-co1 
ference on Monday, when more than 100( 
delegates and visitors gathered in the Belk 
vue ballroom, with Mrs. Ottaway presid 
ing. The Philadelphia Harmonica Band 
Albert N. Hoxie, director, played before 
and during the luncheon, giving an attra 
tive exemplification of the possibilities o 
this humble instrument, which in ensembk 
can attain orchestral sonorities. The prin 
cipal speakers were Edward Johnson and 
Sigmund Spaeth, the third, Mrs. Snoddy 
yielding her place to them on account 
the shortness of time. 

Mr. Johnson in a 
luncheon, directed 
that for the 


radio talk at the 
attention to the 
first time in its 


fact 
history the 


(Continued on page 17) 











Dear Musical America: 


One of the really stimulating things 
about the recent chamber music festival 
at the Library of Congress in Wash- 
ington was the audience’s wholehearted 
reception of the American program on 
Tuesday morning, April 9. On that 
occasion, as you may recall, the Gordon 
String Quartet played Quincy Porter’s 
Quartet No. 3, Werner Janssen’s Sec- 
ond Quartet and John Alden Carpen- 
ter’s Quintet for piano and strings, as- 
sisted by Frank Sheridan at the piano. 

The enthusiasm of this select audi- 
ence for the three American works 
mounted, they tell me, to an ovation for 
the players, who had prepared the 
works with great care and who per- 
formed them in a most finished manner. 

The two new American string quar- 
tets, in the opinion of discriminating 
listeners, compared more than favor- 
ably, I am informed, with the new 
works by foreign composers performed 
the day before by the Kolisch Quartet 
and the Paris Instrumental Quintet. 
In fact, technically the works were on 
just as high a plane, with the added 
feature of possessing a thematic con- 
tent of much finer quality and greater 
appeal. 

This, I think, is cheering news for all 
who believe in the future of American 
music; for in chamber music it is un- 
doubtedly the most difficult for com- 
posers to succeed. 

The playing of the Gordon String 
Quartet, one of the outstanding organi- 

rations in the field, was spoken of in 
highest terms, as was Mr. Sheridan’s 
collaboration in the Carpenter Quintet. 
Thus, the morning of American 
chamber music proved to be a triumph, 
not only for our own composers, but 
ulso for our American performing 
irtists. 

* * * 


In the reports in various newspapers 
of the awards made by the Women’s 
National Radio Committee at its first 
annual luncheon on April 10 at the 
Hotel St. Regis, I did not see the NBC 
Music Guild mentioned. Yet I knew 
that this excellent series, which has been 
one of the really good music features 
of the air for this season, deserved the 
approval of this committee, which is out 
to battle for the preservation of high 
standards in radio. 

On inquiry I learned that it had not 
received one of the four awards, but 
that it led the list of those hours given 
honorable mention. Well, that’s more 
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like it. The performance of chamber 
music, both of standard works and in- 
frequently heard ones, has been the pur- 
pose of the NBC Music Guild. Further, 
the presentations have been enhanced 
by having as commentators many of the 
best known of New York’s music critics. 
For the present the series has gone off 
the air, but I am told it will be resumed 
in the fall. I hope so. 

A word of praise to Walter E. Koons, 
who, when music supervisor at NBC, 
inaugurated the series and to Josef 
Honti, who collaborated with him and 
who, after Mr. Koons was transferred 
to NBC’s press department, directed the 
operations of the series, as well as ap- 
pearing on a number of occasions as a 
performer. For Mr. Honti is an ac- 
complished pianist, as well as all-round 
musician. 

x * * 

Have you read Carl Engel’s review of 
Ernest Newman’s book, The Man Liszt, 
in the current issue of The Musical 
Quarterly. It is without doubt the 
“review of the season”, that is, if the 
unfavorable review gets the prize. 

Mr. Engel, as you know, writes under 
Views and Reviews his impressions of 
important new books on music, modestly 
signing them C. E. They are always 
written with great individuality of 
thought and brilliance of style, and often 
they are noteworthy for their human 
understanding. For example, the recent 
very disappointing book on Rachmani- 
noff by Oskar von Riesemann was 
treated with the whitest of kid gloves 
by him a few months ago. 

When it comes to this Liszt book by 
Newman, Mr. Engel has taken to the 
warpath. Just why he should have taken 
the trouble to flay Mr. Newman, I do 
not know; but the fact is he has gone 
after him hammer and tongs. He is 
within his rights in correcting Mr. 
Newman’s faulty translation of some 
passages from the French, for Mr. 
Engel, born in Paris, is on solid ground 
there. But when he writes: 

“As we see it, what Mr. Newman 

calls the ‘real tragedy’ of Liszt—the 

‘dualism of his nature’—is also Mr. 

Newman’s tragedy: in his one organ- 

ism he harbors two beings, he is a 

scholar and a crank, he pursues the 

ends of the historian with the methods 

of the pamphleteer,” 
we recognize a note of passion, which is 
out of place in reviewing a book by so 
distinguished a writer as Ernest New- 
man. And his quoting of Cecil Gray’s 
slurring remarks on Mr. Newman, 
(made in his life of Philip Heseltine, 
known as Peter Warlock in his com 
positions), seems to us a very unneces- 
sary jab at a man who has earned the 
admiration of all of us, who have learned 
much from Mr. Newman’s many note- 
worthy books and brilliant music criti- 
cism over the years. 

We all admire Liszt as a musical 
spirit, conscious of the fact that he was 
a giant in the music world of his day, 
and in other worlds, too. But in defend 
ing the reputation of the great Abbe 
Franz, was it necessary for Mr. Engel 
to attack so pitilessly the work of the 
greatest of English music critics of the 
day, in fact, one of the outstanding 
music critics in any land in our time? 
We think not. 

One thing is certain. His article will 
make many read the Newman book on 
Liszt who never planned to. And that 
surely is not what Mr. Engel wished to 
accomplish ! 

i 

From reports I have had, Carl Ep- 
pert’s, City Shadows and Speed per- 
formed in Rochester last month under 
the baton of Howard Hanson, was a 
decided success. They are the second 


and third movements of his Symphony 
of the City of which the first movement, 
entitled Traffic, won one of the NBC 
prizes in 1932 for the best symphonic 
works by American composers. 

There were some 3,300 in the 
Rochester audience and they gave the 
composer, who was present, an ovation. 
[ hear, too, that the young people in the 
audience liked the work tremendously, 
many of them music students at the 
Eastman School. The symphony is a 
portrayal of moods and impressions of 
city life as it is today. The fourth 
movement, City Nights, will be given 
its premiere by Dr. Hanson next Oc- 
tober. 


Some of the most exciting moments 
of the recent Philadelphia Biennial of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
went on behind the scenes—on the 
stairways of the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, to be exact. Lest you read my 
meaning wrong, | hasten to explain. It 
was a case of a performance with six- 
teen hands on one piano, and it lasted 
for two hours. Not to tantalize you 
any more, here is the story. The Moor 
Double Keyboard Piano, which was on 
exhibition all during the convention 
week on the second floor, had to be got 
up to the roofgarden one morning for 
a demonstration in one of the programs. 

No elevator big enough to handle the 
large instrument went up to the roof, 
ergo, man power had to be resorted to 
—iman power to the extent of eight 
doughty laborers, who carried the piano 
up sixteen flights in two hours, and 
carried it back again when George 
Stewart McManus had finished his re- 
cital. 

Dorothy Pillsbury Stetson, who was 
in charge of the piano’s exhibit, de- 
clared that it was worth it for her part, 
although she sympathized deeply with 
the eight stout fellows who did all the 
work. The concert was broadcast, and 
led to even a greater interest in the 
instrument than had been displayed 
before—and the second floor room was 
crowded day by day. One of my imps 
dropped in there, and was told that a 
film, which demonstrated how the piano 
works, had to be shown ten times a 
day, so that Mrs. Stetson finally had 
to learn how to run the projector, and 
relieve the regular operator ! 

* * * 

Cleveland has assayed and acquitted 
itself with honor in its final task of 
the season—the production of Die 
Meistersinger, which was given for 
three nights to capacity houses aug- 
mented by standees. The _ glorious 
score was interpreted with devotional 
care by Artur Rodzinski, and the cast, 
though headed by that veteran of 
Wagnerian roles and the Metropolitan 
Opera, Frederich Schorr, was suple- 
mented by a heartening number of 
Clevelanders: Carabella Johnson as 
Magdalena, Marcel Salzinger as Koth- 
ner, and Donald Dickson, Maurice 
Goldman, Paul Flood, John Bast, 
Leonard Dawson, Myron Ryan and 
Frank Chamberlain in other roles. 

Not only is it a credit to Cleveland 
to employ so much of its own talent 
in an undertaking of this magnitude 
and complexity, but the thoroughly re- 
creative performance given Wagner’s 
profound utterance required something 
more than the effort to produce just 
another opera. 

* * _ 

Did you know that when General 
Manager Gatti-Casazza sailed on the 
Rex on April 27, only one of the three 
men who greeted him when he came to 
this country twenty-seven years ago was 
on hand to bid him a riverderci? And 
who do you think that was? Your good 
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Elisabeth Rethberg, Who After « Full Season 

of Metropolitan Opera Performances, Climaxed 

lt with Appearances in the Missa Solemnis 
under Toscanini 








friend, Francis C. Coppicus, of the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau, one of the 
leading concert managers of this coun- 
try. 

Mr. Coppicus was at the pier when 
Gatti first set foot on American soil; 
for he was connected with the Metro- 
politan Opera prior to Gatti’s coming 
Also at the pier on that memorable day 
were Arturo Toscanini and the late 
Andreas Dippel, co-manager with Mr 
Gatti for a time. But the famous con- 
ductor was not there on April 27 to say 
farewell. 

* 7 ” 

One of my imps, who inhabits the 
precincts of that great music centre, 
Vienna, writes me an amusing bit in 
connection with Richard Hageman’s 
opera, Caponsacchi (Tragedy in Arez- 
zo) which, as you know, was produced 
at the Volksoper there last month. It 
appears that someone spoke about this 
work several months ago to Felix 
Weingartner, the great conductor, now 
at the Vienna Staatsoper. Herr Wein- 
gartner, on being told about an Ameri- 
can opera, is said to have replied, 
“What! Whoever heard of an Ameri- 
can composer or an American opera? 
They don’t exist!” That probably ex- 
plains why it was not done at the Staat- 
soper. 

I can hardly credit the statement to 
Herr Weingartner, for he is too well 
informed a man not to know that there 
have been American operas as well as 
American composers for many, many 
years. What is more, he has been in 
America, having conducted at the Bos- 
ton Opera twenty years ago, at which 
time, unless I am mistaken, an Ameri- 
can opera by Frederick Converse was 
produced by that organization. 

As the Hageman opera was the first 
American opera to be done in Vienna, 
it would seem that the place to produce 
it would have been at the Staatsoper. 
However, its success was very definite 
at the Volksoper, so definite, in fact, 
that Herr Weingartner undoubtedly 
realizes now that there is such a thing 
as an American opera! Perhaps he 
was misquoted. Who knows? Asks 


your 
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Winterthur and Its Venerable 
Musikkollegium Host to Ton- 
kunstlerverein — Orchestral 
and Chamber Works by Beck, 
Honegger, Schoeck, Andreae, 


Gagnebin and Others Heard 
—Scherchen Conducts — 70th 
Birthdays of Jacques-Dalcroze, 
Lauber and Haeser Observed 


By Dr. Witt Reicu 


INTERTHUR, May 1.—It is 
W iticst for those living in for- 

eign countries to form an idea 
of the significance which the small town 
of Winterthur, with its barely 60,000 
inhabitants, exercises in the musical life 
of Switzerland. The old established 
Musikkollegium, founded in 1629, has 
always proved to be a guardian of 
venerable traditions, and has, even in 
times such as ours, by its broad concep- 
tions, made possible in Winterthur a 
musical life which outdoes considerably 
in vivacity and enterprise the music 
activities of any capital. 

Ten to twelve subscription concerts 
with first class soloists satisfy the most 
exacting conservative demands, four 
studio and numerous home concerts 
often offer for discussion problematic 
modern works, and Sunday forenoon 
free concerts enable the poorer classes 
to enjoy gratis the masterworks and at 
the same time foster an_ intelligent 
younger generation. 

In view of such a favorable back- 
ground it was quite natural that the 
Swiss Tonkunstlerverein decided on 
Winterthur as the place for this year’s 
music festival which was to be devoted 
to a retrospective illustration of creative 
music in Switzerland during the last 
ten years. 

Scherchen Praised 


Even though the activity of public 
performances in the course of centuries 
has gradually passed from the hands of 
enthusiastic dilettanti almost entirely to 
a group of select professional musicians, 
yet the original enthusiastic music spirit 
has remained undimmed in the new body 
of musicians and assured the fullest 
measure of success in the four festival 
concerts. Without any doubt the most 
essential share of this success was due 
to the festival conductor, Hermann 
Scherchen, who, in thirteen years of un- 
tiring effort, has made the Stadt or- 
chestra—financed by the Musikkolleg- 
ium—into a tonal body which excites 
the admiration of even the most fastid- 
ious conductors. 

This orchestra found a special vehicle 
to prove his excellence in Arthur 
Honegger’s Mouvement Symphonique, 
No. 3, and in Frank Martin’s Rythmes, 
as well as in the very difficult accom- 
paniment of Othmar Schoeck’s admir- 
able Lieder cycle, Lebendig begraben, 
grippingly interpreted by the excellent 
baritone, Felix Loeffel. Volkmar And- 
reae’s Orchesterlieder, after texts by Li- 
Tai-Pe, were interpreted by Scherchen 
with a finesse which, according to the 
composer’s own word, revealed essential 
traits of the work which had remained 
hidder even to the composer. 

Scherchen’s assistant at the conductorial 
desk, Ernst Wolters, accompanied with 
great delicacy the concertino for horn by 
Walter Geiser and the second piano con- 
certo by Albert Moeschinger. The soloist 
in the former was Fritz Straub and in the 
latter, Walter Frey. Among the important 
orchestral works the small suite for string 
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SWISS HONOR NATIVE COMPOSERS AT FESTIVAL 


orchestra by the very gifted Conrad Beck 
was performed with incredible precision 
and fire by Scherchen with the best string 
players of his ensemble. 


Chamber Music Performed 
Of the chamber music works, especial 
mention must be made of the quartet by 





Arthur Honegger, Whose Mouvement Sym- 
phonique, No. 3, Was Heard at the Swiss 
Music Festival 


Henri Gagnebin, beautifully played by the 
Winterthur String Quartet (first desk 
Joachim R6ntgen), then the atmospheric 
cantata, Herbst, by Willy Burkhardt and 
the quartet for saxophone, violin, ’cello and 
piano with its strange intermingling oi 
tonal color—by Karl Heinrich David. The 
saxophone solo was by Sigurd Rascher. A 
special matinee was devoted to Swiss com 
posers who celebrated their seventieth 
birthdays this year: Emile Jacques-Dal 
croze, Josef Lauber and Georg Haeser. 

The social aspects of the festival, taking 
into consideration the seriousness of the 
times, had been limited to a simple supper, 
during which the speakers found felicitous 
words of appreciation for the fruitful activi- 
ties of the Winterthur Musical College and 
its excellent musicians. Again and again 
the speeches emphasized the contrast be 
tween the marvelous cosmos of the music 
they had made and the ominous cacophony 
of the present European political situation 
In addition to the much expressed desire 
for a “more symphonic” structure of world 
events, the guests, greatly appreciative of 
the year’s Swiss Tonkiinstlerfest may ex- 
press the hope that the musical paradise, 
Winterthur, may be for many years the 
joy of beautiful and music-loving Switzer- 
land. 


MARK TWAIN CENTENNIAL 


Program of Museum Dedication in 
Hannibal Includes Choral Music 
HANNIBAL, Mo., May 5.—Mme. Clara 

Clemens Gabrilowitsch, daughter of 

Mark Twain, noted American writer 

and humorist, and wife of Ossip Gabril- 

owitsch, pianist, and conductor of the 

Detroit Symphony, took part in the cere- 

monies dedicating the Mark Twain 

museum here which were broadcast over 

a national network on April 25. 
Music played an important part in the 


festivities. The Mark Twain Jubilee 
Chorus, composed of fifty voices, with 
Helen Graves, public school music 


supervisor, director, sang Go Down 
Moses, and Steal Away, two of the 
typical river songs for which the author 
had a particular fondness. Jerry 
Hoekstra, director of KMOX, St. Louis, 
advised and assisted in the musical pre- 
sentations. 


a. 





Hermann Scherchen, Conductor of the Stadt 
Orchestra of Winterthur 





Othmar Schoeck Was Represented at the 
Festival by His Lieder Cycle, Sung by Felix 
Loeffel 


Bailly Conducts Several Works at Final 
Philadelphia Museum Concert 


PHILADELPHIA, May 5.—Dr. Louis 
Bailly, artistic director of the series of 
Sunday evening concerts at the Park- 
way Museum, brought the series to a 
successful close for the season on April 
14. In addition to his artistic guidance 
of the entire program, Dr. Bailly also 
conducted works by Purcell, Chausson, 
Handel-Halvorsen and a fifteenth cen- 
tury air for the lute, Espanoleta, played 
by the chamber orchestra. Dr. Bailly’s 
direction of the program was inadver- 
tently omitted from the account of the 
concert in the last issue. 





Marion Kerby Completes Coast-to-Coast 
Tour 


Marion Kerby, contralto, whose 
Negro Exaltations and Kentucky Moun- 
tain songs recently were enthusiastical- 
ly received in Chicago, is now filling 
concert engagements in Hollywood, 
Santa Barbara, and Santa Fe, com- 
pleting her coast-to-coast tour. Hamil- 
ton Forrest of Chicago is arranging 
some of Miss Kerby’s most recent 
Negro song discoveries for her pro- 
grams. She has been re-engaged for 
the annual Kentucky Festival, headed 
by Jean Thomas. 





Whose Orchesterlieder 


Andreae, 
Were Interpreted by Scherchen 


Volkmar 


ROYAL OPERA FETE 
BEGINS IN LONDON 


Melchior as Lohengrin Sings 
in Place of Hirzel in 
Uncut Performance 

Lonpon, May 1.—The Royal Oper: 
Jubilee season opened in Covent Garde: 
on the evening of April 29 with a1 
uncut presentation of Lohengrin lasting 
five hours. Sir Thomas Beecham, con 
ductor, caused the doors to the audi 
torium to be locked from the time th: 
curtain rose until the end of the first 
act. Geoffrey Toye, manager, an 
nounced previous to the Prelude, that 
due to the indisposition of Max Hirzel 
who was to have been the Lohengrin 
Lauritz Melchior, the Danish tenor 
would sing the role, which due to hi: 
long experience he satisfactorily as 
sumed. Lotte Lehmann who sang thx 
part of Elsa, was in excellent voice. 

The season is called a Wagner and 
Rossini festival and for the next thre« 
weeks the Ring and Tristan und Isold 
will alternately be given with three Ros 
sini operas, La Cenerentola, Italiana in 
Algeri and The Barber of Seville 
Chese performances will be reviewed in 
a subsequent issue of MusICcAL AMER 
ICA. 





Theodate Johnson to Make Operatic 
Appearances in Europe 
Theodate Johnson, soprano, heard 
here during the present concert season 
in a successful recital at the Town Hall, 
sailed on the Lafayette on Saturday, 
\pril 27. Miss Johnson is to be heard 
in opera in Europe in several countries 
und will remain abroad long enough to 
gain considerable operatic experience. 
During the current season she has pre- 
pared a number of roles, including 
Mélisande in Pelléas et Mélisande, 
Nedda in Pagliacci, and Marguerite in 

Faust, with specialists in the field. 





Kalamazoo Symphony Ends Season 

KALAMAZOO, May 5.—The final con 
cert of the season was given by the 
Kalamazoo Symphony, under Herman 
Felber, Jr., on April 21. Following the 
Overture to Mozart’s The Marriage of 
Figaro, Mr. Felber, who is also a vio- 
linist, played Lalo’s Symphonie Espag- 
nole, while the orchestra was conducted 
by Alexander Schuster. Massenet’s 
Scenes Pittoresques, Dances from Smet- 
ana’s The Bartered Bride and the Over- 
ture to Tannhauser concluded the list. 
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MEISTERSINGER ENDS 
PHILADELPHIA SERIES 


Opera Distinguished by Perform- 
ance of Orchestra Led 
by Reiner 
PHILADELHIA, May 5.—Orchestrally 
istinguished performances of Die 
Meistersinger concluded the Philadel 
hia Orchestra’s experimental season of 
ten operas. The Academy of Music was 
rowded on the afternoon of April 26 
nd the evenings of April 24 and 27 and 
is safe to predict that the audiences 
ill rarely if ever hear the glowing 
core more significantly communicated 
han it was in Fritz Reiner’s reading 
nd the orchestra’s playing. In scenic, 
stuming and other externals the pro- 
uction was familiar, as the work was 
iven through the courtesy loan of the 
letropolitan’s equipment. The finale 
as exceptionally thrilling as a spec 
tacle, as in addition-to the orchestra’s 
horus, finely drilled under Konrad 
Neuger, Harmonie Society, Leopold 
Syre, conductor, was added to the com- 
ined force bringing 350 participants to 
the stage. The cast was excellent, too, 
utstanding figures being Friedrich 
Schorr as Sachs, Charlotte Boerner as 
Eva, Gustav Schittzendorf as Beck 
esser, Chase Baromeo as Pogner, 
_vuba Senderovna as Magdelene, Albert 
Mahler as David, and a new tenor, Fritz 
Wolff, excellently routined, as Walther. 
Preluding the Federation Biennial, the 
tate Federation of Music Clubs, Mrs 
Valter A. Knerr, president, was entet 
tained at a concert on April 22 in the 
vivania Hotel, by the Music Teachers 
Forum, Mrs. Alma Carey Johnson, 
president, as hostess. Among the many 
articipants were Virginia McWatters, 
yprano, district winner of the Federa- 
m’s Young Artists’ Contests, and Wil- 
im Kurasch, the violinist, winning the 
tate award 


Matinee Musical Club Active 


The Matinee Musical Club presented 

Junior, Juvenile and Young Artists 
rroups in a long and varied program on 
\pril 15 in the Bellevue ballroom. Mrs 
lames A. Aikens, Jr., F. lLeonore 
Bowker and Eleanor Stewart Cooper 
eve in charge. Announcement was 
ade of the newly elected board of 
ficers for the next biennium. Thev are 
Mrs. Harry A. Mackey, wife of the 
former Mayor, president; Julia A. Wil 
ims, first vice-president; Mrs. Phillips 
enkins, second vice-president; Mrs 
V. B. Gold, third vice-president: Mrs 
homas Armstrong, treasurer; Mrs. 
V. B. Odenatt, recording secretarv: 
irs. Thomas J. Walker, corresponding 
cretary, and Mrs. Horace Castor, as 
stant treasurer. 

The Philadelphia Music Club on April 
‘2 in the Bellevue ballroom presented 
he Casimir String Quartet, of talented 
sung performers. It was heard to ad 
intage in Haydn’s D Minor quartet 
metana’s Aus Meinem Leben and 
iruenberg’s delectable Four Indiscre 
tions. George Johnson, baritone, was 
eard in Lieder and songs in Enelish 
he latter proving more within his range 
f interpretation. His able accompanist 
vas Marjorie Kate Wilson. 

W. R. Murpnry 


Ussher Appointed Production Manager 
of Symphony Association 


Los ANGELES, May 5 The South 

rn California Symphony Association 
as announced the appointment of Dr 
runo David Ussher as_ production 
inager. 
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Action Camera Catches La Argentina in Four Characteristic Poces 
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Candid Photos by Jimmie Sileo 


These Interesting Photographs of La Argentina, Noted Spanish Dancer, Were Made “On the Scene,” When She Was Dancing Her Famous 

Peasant Dance in a New York Recital. After a Triumphant Tour of This Country, the Dencer Has Returmed to Europe, and Plans to Come 

Back Here in the Fall for Another Series of Engagements, Opening in New York in the Middle of October. She Is Going South for the 

First Time, to Such Cities as Atlanta, Birmingham and New Orleans, and Will Make Another Tour of Canada, Including Her First Appearance 
in Winnipeg 


CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA CONCLUDES SEASON 0222 «22 19 iscoting she Pread 


mg sailor’s song, the 


them. On this basis was the Franck f Brangane and Isolde, the 
Goossens Also Leads Symphony first with a score of 264. Tchaikovsky e duet and Brangaene’s warning from 
in Concert Performance No 5 second with 120 and the same con Act I and the Prelude, Tristan’s Vision 
: : ‘ee yer > atl «3 : se amd the ee : 
of Tristan Scenes wor te Oa eS = oes See ae 
Jeethoven and Brahms symphonies were 
CINCINNATI, May 5.—With its con- included as well as three by Sibelius Ihe soloists for the occasion were 
certs of \pril 26th and 27th the Cin- Prokofieff’s Classical Symph nv. the Elsa Alsen as Isolde, Paul Althouse as 
cinnati Symphony brought its present Elgar No. 1 and Vaughan William's ristan, Kathryn Meisle as Brangaene 
season to a close. They were brilliant London. In the officially published list nd Franz Trefzger as the Sailor. Out- 
concerts in many respects, in program, no American work is given as having ‘“tanmding was the work of Miss Meisle, 
in pgioe ey ws in audience and in ova-__— received a vote both from the point of view of vocal 
tion and the works performed were os beauty and dramatic 1 ati ohe 
hacia tay sain eae im eaten “Moderns” Crowd Classicists ig ty “oa: oF a Canta vais 
of the audience who attended the previ- Among the overtures receiving atten and will be warmly welcomed at her re- 
ous concert. The program was as fol tion from the voters, Die Meistersinger appearance at the coming May Festival. 
folws: was a close second to Leonora No. 3 Paul Althouse was in every respect 
Overture, Leonora No. 3 . . Beethoven In the classification of Symphonic equal to the exacting demands of the 
Symphony in D Minor.......... , . Beanck Poems, Death and Transfiguration al role of Tristan. Miss Alsen’s work as 
Till Bulenspicgel's  — ye ~~ most crowded out Till, with all the other Isold as somewhat uneven, at times 
Bolero att ' 1 ey Ravel Strauss works coming in for a heavy rising to heights of emotional expres- 
Mr. Goossens gave these works an — an . Se _— ~ ee ors agyt er svat ° 
essentially musical reading, carrying per and Fountains of R me an ; Mr _Trefzger, singing his part off 
them forward with well energized tempi iszt's Prometheus all figure _- Sgt er oe a voice of pleasing qual- 
and effective climaxes. There was no —- - ee ne ae y« Pecan - rine tae eages ag on 
sentimentality in the symphony, . the works that the n ders s foun their hear again in a less exacting role when 
manv short phrases in the first move greatest vote r loselvy bur he: at the the artist can sing in full view of his 
ment being successfully welded to top of the = _— I apres-mid — , : , 
gether, an accomplishment not always Schéhérazad _Boler Fire Bird “a amar COMCErS O the fortnight were 
achieved. In all the works the orchestra 'chaikov sky's Romeo nd Ju et the oe CO Ue Jrpneus Club, directed by 
responded to the conductor with all its Polka and Fugue fr m Schwand and > : — ames Kel y with Ora Witte as 
virtuosity and the result was satisfactory the Siegtried Idy _Am ng the « the r TS ane Sa pop concert by the sym- 
indeed to the large audience present. on this list it is interesting to find Piomy Maturing Mary Johanning, 0- 
The patrons were asked to indicate Petrouchka Debussy 2 The Sea Holst’s — ——— : 
first and. second chol es i in lets Ae eer “s OSSENS 'S Sinton etta nd Burne ‘ TuTRILI 
a symphony, a symphonic ataiine onal = Ravel Daphnia ind Chice So te N ? eto 4 . 
miarefiancous work. Tn the Se a 3 all e lists there was no Rach : 7 : pen r theatre in the Old City of 
choices were rated with two points ; aydn ‘ a co tat ergy =. 7 ~— of memorial 
ated wi points and Mr. Goossens conducted ncert  periormances the summer of Victor 
seconds with one, in order to fairly rate pestecmenes of Telstem end tecbde an Hugo's Lucréce Borgia on Tuly 13. and 
| ta ore « Devers Sieurd n Tals 14 
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MUSIC EVENTS NUMEROUS IN BELGIAN 





Philharmonic Society Appears 
Under Kleiber, Ansermet, De 
Vocht, and Scherchen—Lulu 
Excerpts Heard—Defauw Con- 
certs Well Attended—B. B. C. 
Orchestra Visits—Norma Re- 
vival Is Success—Concerts Pro 
Arte-Coolidge Praised 


By AvBert HUYBRECHTS 


RUSSELS, May 1.—A _ number 
B of eminent conductors have fol- 

lowed each other at the con- 
ductor’s desk of the Philharmonic Soci- 
ety, Erich Kleiber, who conducted five 
concerts this season, Ernst Ansermet, 
Louis De Vocht and Hermann Scher- 
chen. Mr. Kleiber conducted a concert 
of Belgian music which had a tri- 
umphant success. The program includ- 
ed works by Grétry, the delightful Fan- 
taisie on Two Angevin Airs by Guil- 
laume Lekeu and the immortal sym- 
phony of Franck. The eminent Vien- 
nese conductor gave all the often-heard 
works a new life. The soloist was the 
young Belgian organist, Charles Heus, 
who played his own concerto for organ 
and orchestra. 

Among the novelties on the Philhar- 
monic program, especially worthy of 
notice were the fragments of the opera, 
Lulu, by Alban Berg, played by Mr. 
Kleiber and including three of great 
beauty. The work appears less arid, less 
hard than Wozzeck, but as in all of 
Berg’s compositions it displays a feeling 
of infinite sadness without a ray of 
brightness throughout. 


Francescati Is Soloist 


As an antithesis to this austere work, 
Mr. Kleiber delighted us with a color- 
ful performance of The Peri of Paul 
Dukas, which opens with that splendid 
fanfare, one of the most beautiful pages 
of the French master. At this same 
concert the young French violinist, Zino 
Francescati played very beautifully the 
Symphonie Espagnole of Lalo. Mr. 
Francescati, who possesses exceptionally 
brilliant technique combined with sonor- 
ity and fine tone, had an overwhelming 
success. The program concluded with 
the dances from de Falla’s Three-Corn- 
ered Hat. The conductor gave full 
credit to the orchestra for its part. 

Hermann Scherchen gave a concert 
which included works of Mozart, Bee- 
thoven and Markevitch. Adolf Busch 
gave a superb performance of the Bee- 
thoven Violin Concerto, displaying his 
infallible technique and the magnificent 
sonority of his tone. In accordance with 
its annual custom, the Philharmonic So- 
ciety invited the celebrated Cecilia 
Chorus of Antwerp, which, under the 
baton of its leader, Louis De Vocht, 
gave a noble and beautiful performance 
of the Missa Solemnis of Beethoven. 

The Philharmonic Society has just 
suffered a great loss in the death of its 
manager, Henry LeBoeuf, who was the 
promoter of the society and who re- 
mained its ardent champion to the dav 
of his death. It was to the tireless ef 
forts of Mr. LeBoeuf that Brussels 
owes the magnificent Palais des Beaux 
Arts, containing the orchestral hall 
which is incontestably one of the finest 
in Europe. 


Concerts Defauw Active 


The Concerts Defauw do not seem to 
have felt the economic depression which 
has all of Belgium in its grasp. The con- 
certs are attended by an exceptionally large 
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The British Broadcasting Corporation Orchestre Whose Comcert im Brussels Under Adrian Boult Was One of the Outstanding Musical Events 


public. Desiré Defauw deserves high credit 
for the magnificent execution of the works 
offered as well as for the exceptional solo- 
ists he provided. At his fourth concert 
Mr. Defauw presented as a novelty ‘the 
violin concerto of Karol Szymanowski, whe 
can be powerful without brutality, sensitive 
and charming without insipidity. One might 
reproach him with a certain lack of inspire- 
tion, for the themes are not easily revealed 
but the quality and sincerity carry all be 
fore them. This beautiful work was per- 
fectly interpreted by the Belgian violinist 
Raskin,who had a great success in whict 
Mr. Defauw, who conducted with his wel 

known authority, deserved a large part 

At the same concert, Mr. Defauw gave 
the first performance of Respichi’s Churct 
Windows of Rome, of dubious musical 
value. 

Emil Sauer was soloist at the fifth cor 
cert. This noble artist has retained, ir 
snite of his great age. an astonishing fire 
The public received him with almost de 
lirious acclaim in the Concerto in A of 
Liszt. Stravinsky’s suite, Pulcinella alse 
ficured on the program. It is difficult tr 
understand how a musician of the sensitivit 
of Mr. Defauw could have included on ‘his 
programs a work so completely lacking ir 
interest as the South American Sketche= 
of F. de Bourguignon. This music, writ 
ten by an amateur as pretentious as he is 
maladroit. is distressinely dull. Tt is : 
further cause for regret that this was fhe 
only native work on the Defauw concert: 
for the winter. 


B. B. C. Orchestra Pays Visit 


The most important event of the end of 
the season was undoubtedly the visit tr 
Brussels of the British Broadcastine Cor 
poration Orchestra of London. This sunert 
organization, under the leadership of Adri 
an Boult, rivals the best orchestras on the 
continent. 

The Théatre de la Monnaie has just re 
vived Bellini‘s Norma. The title role. one 
of the most exacting in all opera was zs 
sumed bv our great national coloratura 
Claire Clairbert. In it she sane all the 
lecato passages as well as trills with cor 
sturmmate ease. The performance itsel cave 
Mme. Clairbert the opportunity not only tr 
exhibit her brilliant and infallible techniour 
but also her incomparable abilities as = 
tragedienne 

At the Concerts Ledeut we had the op 
portunity of applauding a yvoune Beleiar 
‘cellist of great talent. Marcel Louon. wh 
gave a fine account of the third concerts 
of Boccherini Mr T mon has a sonor bbs 
tone and his stvle of plaving is irreproact 
able. He is undoubtedly one of the ‘hest 
cellists of the youne Beleian schol 


et he End af He Capifal’s Season. 


S4onone the farsi artists who have ap- 
peared am om concert halls have been Serge 
Uninsiy, Backhaus, Thibaud, 
Marian Anifiersam, the Koliscin Quartet and 
the Bosch Quartet 

In concdisiem we must speak of the gen- 
eros extteemmse of Mrs. F. S. Coolidge in 
organizing im alll the Belgiam university 


Prokohet 


NEW HAVEN SEASON 
NEAR CONCLUSION 


Syvanpheny and Civie Orchestras 
Give Cemcerts—Last Ensemble 
Preeram by Yale Faculty 


New Havex, May 5—The C 
rohestre Association gave its final 
moert os oisey Ha m A 11 

BN ompertint event t may be 

! 7STb)1 Te Te r -hestra 

a 7 rit as one +haracter 
v D2 SET op” me T -halleng- 
ng compersem with those of other 

ties. The acinevement is im good part 
due to the directiom of Hugo Kortschak 
who assumed the condiuctorship last fall 
and galas 2 band of players into 
an orchestra. New Havem now claims 
two tue orciestras: the New Haven 
Sumphonm c symphonic music of 


RETI0IEK Inert pn? tte 


ivie Orchestra 


T Poa WiIcert 70 FOO mewusic. 
he poem rays neladed two movements 
~- ~ ' : : 
TCT TUaIwan S$ oc’ SVvmpnony the 


a > Mimor of Saint-Saéns 


with Boone Simmonds as piano soloist. 
Smetana’s Wire, Sibelius’s Valse Tri- 
ste, and Strauss": Pizzacata Polka and 
The Rr e 7 Hire ¥ aut The highlight 
nh the meert was Mr. Simonds’s 

att geriormance of the concerto 
idmiretin + technical accom- 
ni Shmentt am <ivie y arg uIdience 
© Dy T Mm 


Rech Cenmcerts End 


7 rime 7“: > rsenniie wreerts for | 
z 7 thre fy - the Val 
c _ . = bo 
m t 24h an 
— WwW - the 6 f+ 
TET } t - oT ¢ Bach 
Sea ™ 
he . opr . Wi oret 7 mem 
-— = _ _ ~ 
fie alicheste Zot Broce Simonds plaved 
he teestt Parte Setween these nerform . 


towns, Brussels, Liége, Ghent, Louvain and 
Antwerp, concerts for the Pro Arte Quar 
tet, offering the very best of the literatu 
for string quartet. Known as the Cor 
certs Pro Arte-Coolidge, they have beer 
exclusively for students of the universities 
conservatories and schools of music, and 
have had a highly gratifying success. 


eevuneseneanenenneangnionenty 


ances. Richard Donovan conducted 
with Grace Donovan, Rosalind Simonds 
sopranos; Emma Schwolow, contralto 
G. Loring Burwell, tenor, and Wald 
Savage, bass, assisting. The concert wa 
a fitting conclusion to the exposition of 
Bach’s chamber compositions. 

The Kolisch Quartet played it 
Sprague Hall on April 12 in the final 
concert of the Albert Arnold Sprague 
series donated to Yale by Mrs. E. S 
Coolidge. The program consisted of 
the Mozart Quartet in D (K575 
Alban Berg’s Lyric Suite, and the Bee 
thoven Quartet Op. 131. The perform 
ance was judged as one of the finest 
events of this season and some of the 
best quartet playing heard in New 
Haven in years. 


Two Children’s Concerts 


Two of the symphony concerts fo: 
children took place recently with Harry 
Berman conducting. The subject for 
the concert of March 23 was Melody, 
and Harmony, for that of April 13 
Mood and Emotion. Illustrations weré 
chosen from the works of Tchaikovsky 
Mozart, Haydn, Elgar, Schumann 
Grieg, Strauss and Saint-Saéns. Grac: 
Donovan sang folk melodies. 

Myra Hess gave her annual recital in 
Sprague Hall on March 21, playing a 
list by Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, and 
Schumann. Enthusiasm ran high and 
she was forced to play eight encores. H 
Frank Bozyan, having recently com 
pleted a series of ten organ recitals de 
voted to the music of Buxtehude 
Pachelbel, Bach, and six Handel con 
certos for organ and orchestra, gav 
two recitals on the Newberry Organ it 
Woolsey Hall on recent Sundays 

Mires KASTENDIECK 

Rhené-Baton left recently for JTugo 
slavia where he will conduct a series of 
concerts of Jugoslavian and French 
music. 
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It is evident that Stearns feels more at 


Los Angeles Hears New Stearns Workeu: in writing for voices than for or- 


chestra, although a different impression 
might have been gained if the score had 


q MINNEAPOLIS MEN 
CONCLUDE SEASON 








Ormandy Leads Symphony in 
Works by Bach, Brahms— 
Chaliapin Soloist 


MINNEAPOLIS, May 5.—The end of 
an unusually stimulating music season 
has been reached here with the last two 
concerts of the Minneapolis Symphony 
and final concerts in two artists courses 
in the Twin Cities. From now on the 
season will be given over largely to re- 
citals and concerts by local musicians. 

At the last Friday concert, Feodor 
Chaliapin was soloist. The orchestral 
program was given an excellent per- 
formance, with Eugene Ormandy re- 
ceiving an extended ovation after the 
departure of the soloist. The arrange- 
ment by Herman Boessenroth, orchestra 
librarian, of the Bach Passacaglia and 
Fugue in C Minor, was a skilful and 
dignified transcription, Bachian in 
spirit and not overloaded with color. 
The concert concluded with a towering 
conception of the Brahms First Sym- 





The A Cappella Choir of the University of California, Which Played a Major Part in the 
Premiere of Theodore Stearns's Pictures from Baal-Hamon 


OS ANGELES, May 5.—The privi- 

lege of hearing the first perform- 
ance of a major work comes seldom to 
music lovers in the West, but on April 
17 an entire evening was given over to 
the first performance of a new work by 
Theodore Stearns, head of the music 





fact that he is a creative artist of out 
standing merit and craftsmanship. There 
seems to be no conscious attempt to be 
modern or classic in his effort to cap 
ture the elusiveness and mysticism that 
are half hidden and half revealed in the 
text. The story is not one to excite 





Theodore Stearns, Composer of Pictures from 











om phony. ; lea | ; e st ; f Baal-Hamon 
department of the University of Cali- the imagination of an operatic com- 

Popular Herbert Program Given fornia. He has christened his new work poser. There is a sublimity of expres- been played by a professional body in- 
nd . i. sided with 0 Pictures from Baal-Hamon, the text sion begetting a subjective exaltation stead of an amateur student orchestra. 
a ne season was concluded with the from The Song of Solomon, arranged that defies description, as in the final The organ played an effective part, 
“4 popular concert two days later, devoted as twelve episodes in a connected story, episode, The Wedding Feast. especially in two short solos, which 
- entirely to compositions by Victor Her- for full orchestra, mixed chorus, so- With words of such exquisite design, were more like interludes, entitled, In 
en bert. As before, this program drew a prano and baritone soloists and organ. the composer is given little opportunity the Camel Market, and The Turtle and 
eS packed house. The playing throughout The work was given by the University for dramatic expression, a lack which the Lotus. The auditorium in Royce 
n was light and graceful. Gertrude Lutzi, <A Cappella Choir and orchestra, under Stearns has offset by building many Hal! was practically filled bv an audi 

soprano, and William Lee, tenor, made Squire Coop, with Sylvia Margolin and phrases of moving “eloquence. His ence that numbered many distinguished 

pleasing impressions in solo and duet Stephen Douglas as assisting artists. handling of the choral parts is particu- musicians. There was an abundance of 

appearances. Mr. Ormandy conducted. Alexander Shreiner was organist. larly effective and was made the most applause and several recalls for the com- 
d The Apollo Club, Minneapolis’s pre- Mr. Stearns, who has two opera of by the choir of some fifty voices that _ poser. 
1s mier male singing group led by Wil- scores to his credit, again reveals the had been carefully trained by Mr. Coop Hat D. CRAIN 
" liam MacPhail, also bade us farewell : ‘wn rman = ee spies 
1, for the season in a popular concert at poetic mood, are still too tight and tidy, Bethlehem Bach Choir Prepares for Passion will be divided between after 
" the Lyceum theatre. Genevieve Naegele too peremptory and neat. Gladys Annual Festival noon and evening on the first day, and 
of was the featured soloist, and several Swarthout made a stunning impression BeTHLEHEM, Pa., May 5.—Intensive the B Minor Mass on the second 

others contributed to the concert’s suc- at the last concert of the St. Paul Civic preparation under Bruce Carey for the ———e- — 
7 cess, including W. Bryant Sanford, Music association, at which Mrs. Ed- 1935 Bach Festival, on May 17 and 18, George Fischer Sails for Holiday in 
al Elsie Wolf Campbell, Helen Grotte, ward Rollin Sanford presented Grant now engages the Bethlehem Bach Choir, England and Italy 
- Graham Gower, Walter Mallory and_ Kelliher as association president for the which again will be assisted by mem- George Fischer, president of J] 
S the Andrew quartet. coming season. William Lindsay, pian- bers of the Philadelphia Orchestra, the Fischer & Bro., New York music pub- 
al The University concert series was ist, made an effective appearance re- Moravian Trombone Choir, T. Edgar lishers, sailed on the Albert Ballin on 

closed by Eunice Norton, Minneapolis cently with the University Symphony in Shields, organist, and Ruth Becker May 1 for a holiday abroad. Mr. 
i“ pianist, in solo recital. Her technique the Brahms B Flat Concerto, and Myers, accompanist, in addition to the Fischer will visit friends in England 
" and style have buoyancy and incisive- Eleanor Frank, violinist, and Helen noted soloists, Louise Lerch, soprano; and Italy, staying for some time in the 
ct ness, and were especially vivid in the Grotte, pianist, gave an interesting all Rose Bampton, contralto; Dan Gridley, latter country at Montecatini in Tus- 
¥ five Hindemith dances. But the emo- Beethoven program at MacPhail School tenor, and Julius Huehn, bass-baritone. cany He will return to New York 
. tional undercurrents of her music, the of Music. Joun K. SHERMAN The two parts of the St. Matthew during the third week in June. 
, CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
ry 
. RUDOLPH GANZ, PRESIDENT 
3 
re 
y 
n 
= 
in 
MASTER CLASSES 
id 
id 
1 OPERA — STAGE DEPORTMENT — DRAMATIC SONG 
n 

s 
. Six Weeks Only— June 24 to August 3 
ce Mary Garden is a unique figure in the world of music. Her triumphs in opera, in concert and on the radio have 
; made history. Avail yourself of the unusual opportunity of studying with Miss Garden and coming in contact with 
her dynamic personality. 
Write to the Registrar for detailed 
information regarding terms, repertory, etc. 

8) 
: 64 E. Van Buren Street CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE Chicago, Illinois 
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New York Concerts Continue into Late Spring Season 








Musical Events in Manhattan’s Concert Rooms Still Draw Interested 
Audiences—Glee Clubs from Many Educational Institutions Pre- 
sent Spring Programs—Kolisch Quartet from Vienna Acclaimed 
in First New York Appearance—Egon Petri Gives Only New York 


Recital of Season as a Benefit 


I N spite of the lateness of the season, 
concerts of diverse kinds are still 
popular with Manhattan’s music lovers. 
The customary number of glee club con- 
certs is evident. The Down Town Glee 
Club, the University Glee Club and the 
Vassar College Choir and the Golden 
Hill Chorus all gave programs of high 
quality. The Kolisch String Quartet of 
Vienna, brought to this country by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, created a 
deep impression at its New York recital 
hall debut. Roland Hayes drew a 
capacity audience to Carnegie Hall for 
a program of remarkable merit and 
Martha Graham and Miriam Marmein 
were seen in unique dance programs. 
Egon Petri’s single appearance of the 
season proved an event of definite excel- 
lence. A dance recital by an all-mascu- 
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line group led by Charles Weidman was 
an interesting choreographic innovation. 


Washington A Cappella Choir 


The A Cappella Choir of the First 
Congregational Church of Washington, 
D. C., Ruby Smith Stahl, conductor, 


assisted by Dorothy Wilson Halbach, con- 





Egon Petri's Single New York Appearance of 
the Season Was in a Benefit Recital 


tralto; Miss Stahl, soprano; Don Waite, 
tenor, and Dale Hamilton, bass, exhibited 
high musicianship and ensemble singing of 
a definitely superior order in the Town 
Hall on the evening of April 20. 

The groundwork of tone supplied by the 
basses and the pure quality of the tenor 
and soprano sections of the choir were par- 
ticularly evident in Niedt’s In Mirth and 
Gladness, Mabel Daniels’s tenderly poig- 
nant The Christ Child and Willy Richter’s 
The Creation, set with an acute sense of 
drama, to words of the first chapter of 
Genesis. The chorus was less successful in 
the polyphonic intricacies of Palestrina’s 
O Bone Jesu. Arkhangelsky’s The Day of 
Judgment, Rachmaninoff’s Hymn of the 
Cherubim, Burleigh’s arrangement of Were 
You There?, Nicolsky’s The Earth Is the 
Lord’s and works by Sewall, Trowbridge, 
Shaw, Holst and others concluded the pro- 
gram. P. 


Workmen's Circle Chorus Heard 


The Workmen’s Circle Chorus, Lazar 
Weiner, conductor, assisted by Minna 
Ysaeva-Tulchin, soprano; Moshe Rudinov, 
baritone; Max Spivack, tenor, and a string 
orchestra, was heard in its second concert 
of the season in the Town Hall on the 
afternoon of April 21. Mauro-Cottone was 
at the organ. The choruses, both men and 
women, sang with verve, precision and ad- 
mirable sonority under the competent 
leadership of Mr. Weiner, and a large and 
warmly receptive audience applauded the 
soloists, chorus and orchestra in Mr. 
Weiner’s composition, Legend of Toil. 

The string orchestra performed Tchai- 
kovsky’s Andante Cantabile and Tema 
Russo, Op. 48 with a good quality of tone 
and further assisted the chorus and Miss 
Ysaeva-Tulchin in Schubert’s Miriam's 
Song of Triumph, adapted by David Pinski. 
Other works sung by the chorus were 
Fayt’s The Beetle and the Rose, Humo- 
resque by Vladimir Heifetz and the Song 
of the Miners. P 


University Glee Club Heard 
The University Glee Club of New York 


City, Channing Lefebvre, conductor, was 
heard in its eighty-second members’ con- 


cert at the Waldorf-Astoria on the eve- 
ning of April 22. Frederick F. Quinlan 
was the accompanist. The program began 
with Bach’s Stay Thou with Me, Dr. 
Arne’s Which Is The Properest Day? and 
Elgar’s poetic and fervent excerpt from 
the Saga of King Olaf, As Torrents in 
Summer. The chorus sang the old Welsh 
tune Laudamus, to organ accompaniment 
with an austerity and strength of tone that 
drew forth merited applause. 


Songs by Palestrina, Morley, the spir- 
itual, Were You There? arranged by Bur- 
leigh, Richardson’s Kind Is My Mary and 
a chantey were sung by a quartet of club 
members. Gaul’s Daughters of Time, a 
complex work, was marred by indecisive 
entrances and protracted climaxes. Sibe- 
lius’s The Broken Melody, Mr. Lefebvre’s 
Seven Caricatures and the Pilgrim’s Chorus 
from Tannhauser were enthusiastically ac- 
claimed. The program was _ concluded 
with works by Clokey, Baldwin and four 
college songs. P. 


Kolisch Quartet Makes Its Entry 


Kolisch Quartet; Rudolph Kolisch, first 
violin; Felix Kuhner, second violin; Eugen 
Lehner, viola; Benar Heifetz, ’cello. Town 
Hall, April 22, evening: 

Quartet in A Minor. Op. 29........Schubert 

Quartet in C Sharp Minor, Op. 131..Beethoven 

Quartet in G Mimor, Op. 10......... Debussy 

Though details of style invited something 
more than the usual discussion in the lobby, 
the first New York recital hall appearance 
of this Vienna organization created much 
the same stir as did the American debut of 
the quartet at the last Library of Congress 
Festival. Word of the exceptional quality 
of the organization had preceded it and in 
the large audience that welcomed the play- 
ers when they came to the platform were 
many musicians of prominence. Members 
of other chamber music ensembles were 
liberally represented. 


The evening was one of enthusiastic de- 
monstrations, with a procession of recalls 
for Mr. Kolisch and his associates. Few 
new string quartets have been accorded so 
rousing a reception. Two physical facts, 
of interest wherever the quartet has played, 
give to the ensemble an unusual appearance. 
As the result of an injury which forced 
him to re-study the violin, Mr. Kolisch 
plays “left-handed”; that is he holds the 
bow in his left hand and fingers the strings 
with his right. Because of this, he sits 
where the second violinist usually is placed. 
The quartet plays without notes and dis- 
penses with music racks. This enables its 
members to sit much closer to one another. 
Aside from the compactness of the group, 
the visual effect is one of less formality. 


Whether an increased freedom results in 
playing chamber music from memory may 
be arguable. What was evident on this 
occasion was that this particular foursome 
had developed a high degree of unity and 
mutuality. The quartet played with marked 
precision and much finish. Moreover, there 
was the brilliance of virtuosity in the 
achievement of individual parts, partic- 
ularly on the part of the ’cellist and the 
viola player. 

Some signs of nervousness were to be 
noted in clouded passages of the Schubert 
work, but these soon wore off. Rhythmi- 
cally. this was a performance of much zest. 
The Beethoven quartet. once the most per- 
plexing of the final series. was no problem 
at the hands of these discerning artists. 
They communicated clearly their own ready 
comprehension of its intricacies and its 
fluctuations. There have been performances 
of profounder import and weightier impact 
than theirs, but scarcely more clear and 
expert 

A tendency to exploit color possibilities, 
by no means absent from their performance 
of the Schubert and Beethoven works, was 
given free rein in the Debussy quartet, 
sometimes at the expense of its delicacy, 
though there were manv beautiful details 
with something more than his share of 
distinction falling to the ‘cellist—no rel 
ative, by the way, of the Heifetz of the 
violin world 





Roland Hayes in Second Recital 


Roland Hayes, tenor, began the progra: 
of his second recital of the season in Car 
negie Hall on the evening of April 24 wit 
Handel’s Alma Mia from the opera Flor 
dante, and Pastorello d’un Povero A: 


Roland Hayes Gave His Season's Second 
Recital at Carnegie Hall 


mento from Rodelinda. Admirable as wi 
Mr. Hayes’s vocal inflection and the as 
duous care and precise definition given tl 
vocal line of the classic composer’s musi 
both breadth and ease of production we: 
lacking, though the delicate tracery 
Jononcini’s Cara, si, tu mi Consumi, pri 
jected in a pianissimo tone of which M: 
Hayes is a master, somewhat mitigat: 
these previous deficiences. 

Mr. Hayes next sang a group of Lied 
by Schumann including Die Lotusblum 
Schéne Fremde, Mondnacht and Friil 
lingsnacht in which the lack of securit 
and strength in the lower register a1 
strain in the top notes was too apparent 
notwithstanding the care with which | 
sought out the dramatic and poetic impli 
cations of these works. Schubert’s Wohi: 
and Franz’s For Music were added to thi 
group as encores. 

Tyler’s Ships That Pass in the Night 
Quilter’s It Was a Lover and His Las: 
Rhodes’s Little Brown Baby and a grou; 
of four arrangements of Spirituals by) 
Percival Parham, who was Mr. Hayes’ 
accompanist, R. N. Dett, William Dawso: 
and Edward Boatner concluded the pr: 
gram. The audience was large and receiv: 
the artist with acclaim. P. 


Frank Bishop Gives Piano Recital 


Frank Bishop, pianist. Town Hall, Apri! 


23, evening: 


Toccata; Passacaglia........J. K. F. Fischer 
Prelude and Fugue in D......... Bach- Busoni 
Sonata, Op. 57 (Appassionata).....” Beethoven 
a ES eee Mozart 
CAMS aha chwncscncdceuvecsctecns Schumann 


The most outstanding factor in Mr: 
Bishop’s pianism, as revealed on this occa 
sion, is his ability to produce beautiful 
pianissimi throughout extended passages 
The Adagio of the Mozart sonata was a! 
ideal medium through which to displa 
this ability. Here there was sufficient tim 
to prepare each tone and to assure caré 
fully moulded and rounded quality. Th 
result was several minutes of uncommon) 
sensitive and comely tonal painting. Whil 
there was a certain denial of strict class 
icism in this, yet the pianist supplied 
different property which is present al 
too infrequently in interpretations of M: 
zart and writers of his era. 

The Appassionata and the Bach prelud 
and fugue showed sound musicianship an 
solid background on the part of the player 


together with a rarely erring discernment 


of interpretative necessities and possibilities 
They were disturbed by an appoggiatut 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Giulio Setti, Who Resigned as Chorusmaster 
of Metropolitan After 27 Years in Office 


GIULIO SETTI QUITS 
METROPOLITAN POST 


Chorusmaster Resigns After Twenty- 
seven Years in New York— 
Will Rest in Italy 

Sailing on the Rex, on April 27, with 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, the retiring gen- 
eral manager of the Metropolitan Op- 
era, was Giulio Setti, chorusmaster of 
the same organization since 1908, who 
came to this country to assume his du- 
ties at the opera house the same year 
as Mr. Gatti-Casazza and who resigned 
the previous week. 

During his period of service, Mr. 
Setti has trained the Metropolitan 
chorus in nearly 200 operas and has 
brought that section of the organization 
to an unrivaled state of perfection. 

Mr. Setti was offered a renewal of 
his contract by Herbert Witherspoon, 
the new general manager but declined 
on account of his age which he said 
was sixty-five years, and stated that 
ifter twenty-seven years of service he 
preferred to remain in Italy for a much- 
needed rest. 

In accepting his resignation, Mr. 
Witherspoon said that he did so with 
regret which he said he was sure was 
hared by all his friends and by the 
\merican public. 
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Notables Bid Mr. Gatti Farewell as He Leaves America - 


Ge GATTI-CASAZZA, who 
recently concluded his regime of 
twenty-seven years as general manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera, sailed for 
Italy on the Rex on April 27 with Mme. 
Gatti-Casazza (the former Rosina Galli, 
until recently ballet mistress of the Met- 
ropolitan and for many years its leading 
ballerina), after a series of farewells, 
testimonials and exchanges of state- 
ments, letters and telegrams filled with 
praise and good wishes for the retirine 
generalissimo. A final “surprise party” 
was given on the liner by Rosa Ponselle, 
attended by a dozen or more artists of 
the company, along with many others. 

During the morning, Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza received countless telegrams, 
including messages from Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt; the President’s mother, 
Mrs. James Roosevelt; the Italian Am- 
bassador and every director of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Association. Aside 
from conductors and singers, among 
those who saw him off were Edward 
Ziegler, assistant general manager; 
Earle R. Lewis, box office treasurer, and 
Mrs. Lewis; Ernest Hutcheson, dean 
of the Juilliard School of Music; 
George Engles, Marks Levine, Law- 
rence Evans, Jack Salter and Frederick 
Schang. 

A silver vase was presented to Mr. 
Gatti by the guests. 


Farewell Party at Opera House 


A larger assemblage was held at the 
Metropolitan on April 22, when Mr. 
Gatti was host at luncheon to his friends 
and opera associates. About 130 guests 
were present, these including Arturo 
Toscanini, Geraldine Farrar, Antonio 
Scotti and Pasquale Amato, formerly 
connected with the Metropolitan; ail 
the present singers and conductors who 
were in the city, representatives of the 
administrative, box office and stage per- 
sonnel and a number of the men and 
women of the New York and foreign 
press. 

Seated near Mr. Gatti, besides those 
already named, were Herbert Wither- 
spoon, Edward Johnson and Edward 
Ziegler, the triumvirate that will carry 


on the administration, Kirsten Flag- 
stad, Rosa Ponselle, Lucrezia_ Bori, 
Giorgio Polacco, Giulio Setti, Louis 
Hasselmans, Artur Bodansky, Karl 
Riedel, Giovanni Martinelli, Richard 


Crooks and Charles Hackett. 

Other artists of the company present 
included Lillian Clark, Leonora Corona, 
Ellen Dalossy, Helen Gleason, Mar- 
garet Halstead, Géta Ljungberg, Doro- 
thee Manski, Mary Moore, Nina Mor- 
gana, Carmela Ponselle, Thalia Saba- 
nieeva, Elda Vettori, Rose Bampton, 
Dorothea Flexer, Myrtle Leonard, Ina 
3ourskaya, Grace Divine, Irra Petina, 
Henriette Wakefield, Max Altglass, 
Marek Windheim, George Cehanovsky, 
Louis D’Angelo, Arnold Gabor, Millo 
Picco, Paolo Ananian, Virgilio Lazzari, 
Pompelio Malatesta and Léon Rothier. 

“Long Live the Metropolitan” 

There were no set speeches. Miss 
Farrar, called upon by Mr. Ziegler, pro- 
posed the toast in a few graceful sen- 
tences; Mr. Gatti-Casazza answered 
“Long live the Metropolitan !” 

La Geraldine then played popular 
music at the piano and Edward Johnson 
and Miss Bori danced. They were fol- 
lowed on the floor by another dance cou- 
ple who won hilarious applause; Jules 
Judels, in charge of the supers, who 
joined the Metropolitan in 1891, and 
Florence Morton, doorkeeper at the of- 
fice entrance for more than thirty years. 

American singers brought into the 





New York Times Studio 


At Giulio Gatti-Casazza's Farewell Luncheon: Geraldine Farrar (Left), Mme. Rosina Gatti- 
Casazza, Mr. Gatti-Casazza, and (Centre) Arturo Toscanini 


company by Mr. Gatti presented a silver 
plaque mounted on a shield of black 
walnut to the retiring general manage 
on April 23. Helen Gleason, New York 
soprano, made the presentation in the 
Opera House. 

The artists who were present in- 
cluded Rosa Ponselle, Pearl Besuner, 
Lillian Clark, Dorothea Flexer, Mar- 
garet Halstead, Mary Moore and Fred 


erick Jagel. 


The plaque bore the fol- 


lowing inscription: 


To Giulio Gatti-Casazza 


in 


Appreciation for his Encouragement 


Oo 


American Opera Singers 


Presented 
Behalf of the 


American Singers 


of the 


Metropolitan Opera House 


April, 1935 





cores. 





Adam The Willow Cats 
Behrend Daddy 
Brahms Cradle Song 
Bricken Baby Toes 


The Barn Swallow 
The Blackbird 


Burleigh Ballad of the Merry Ferry 
Cadman I Want to Dance 
Chasins The Little Star 

The Vulture 
Colborn The Barn Swallow 


Conn The Happy Merboy 


Cowen Snow-Flakes 
DeKoven Fiddle-Dee-Dee 
Dvorak Songs My Mother Taught Me 
Farwell Afternoon on a Hill 


The Bad Kittens 

The Blackbird 

The Dog 

Young Timmie Mouse 
Answer 

Nod 

The Owl and the Pussy-Cat 
The Willow Cats 

The King of China’s Daughter 
Lullaby 

The Big Baboon 

Buildings 

A Cricket 

Hide and Seek 

Three Policemen 


Grant-Schaefer 


Harmati 


Kramer 


Mannes 





vocalists 


Mana Zucca 


Mason 
McGrail 


Molloy 
Moore 
Mozart 


Olds 


Robinson 


Schermann 
Schubert 
Smith 
Strong 
Swift 


Thompson 


Untermeyer 


Williams 


PRICE $2.00 


For sale at all music stores in the United States 


HARCOURT, BRACE & C 


The SINGER’S MUSIC SHELF 
SONGS TO SING TO CHILDREN 


This collection furnishes to professional 
and amateur singers a wide range of songs 
which appeal to children both through the 
words and the music 
who find 


It will be useful to 


many occasions when 
the interests of the young people in their 
audiences are worth special consideration 
in arranging a program or providing en- 
The bulk of the collection repre- 
sents the work of the finest contemporary 
American poets and composers. 
by Albert E. Wier. 
COMPOSER INDEX 


Edited 


The Elephant 
Practisin’ 

I Don’t Like Beetles 
Dolphins 

A Frosty Morning 

, The Dustman 
The Little Tin Soldier 
The Cupboard 

, Lullaby 
The Mumbling Bumble Bee 
Song of the Wind 
Fairy Lullaby 

Li'l Black Blow Ball 
Russian Lullaby 

The Big Baboon 
Hoppity 

Wayside Rose 

Horse Shoe 

The Cupboard 

Finis 


I'd Love to be a Fairy’s Child 
The King of China’s Daughter 


me One 

The Echo Child 

My Master Hath a Garden 
Some One 

Velvet Shoes 

The Camel 

The Crocodile 

February Twilight 


383 Madison Avenue 
*"New York City 
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Snobbery in the Opposition to 
Opera in English 
HERE is considerable discussion these days 
about a subject which twenty years ago was 
one of the most vital problems in connection with 
the future of opera in this country. 

Opera in English has again become a challeng- 
ing theme in musical circles, especially in those 
quarters affected by the fortune of opera. 

The increased interest in opera, manifested in 
many ways during the last few years, has led 
those who have its guidance entrusted to their care 
to enquire whether our opera devotees would 
enjoy hearing the repertoire sung in a language 
which they understand, instead of in the language 
in which it was originally composed. 

As far as we can see, not much objection is 
raised by the masses of opera lovers, who take 
their pleasure in hearing the standard repertoire, 
and occasionally a novelty. They are not espe- 
cially interested in the authenticity of an art 
work's conception, but are possessed of a tremen- 
dous desire to be entertained. It is the small 
number of men and women, knowing three or 
four languages in addition to their native English, 
who are insisting that their enjoyment of an opera 
is greater when it is sung in the language of the 
composer. 

Not more than three or four hundred persons 
in such a theatre as the Metropolitan Opera House 
understand foreign languages; thus it will readily 
be seen that this is a negligible number and an 
argument that is hardly valid. Further, no matter 
how well they know a foreign language, their 
knowledge of it is considerably less than that of 
their native tongue. Accordingly, they will, at 
best, understand the text only in part, whereas if 
the work is sung in English they would theoreti- 
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cally at least, be able to follow the text line for line. 
This, naturally, assumes that the singers’ enuncia- 
tion is perfect, true, of course, only in the case of 
a limited number of artists. 

Fact is that the contention that opera be sung in 
the language in which it was composed is part 
of a snobbish attitude assumed by persons who 
still worship at the shrine of everything foreign. 
They prefer to hear the text in part in a language 
they do not know (or know only falteringly) to 
hearing the text in their own language. Some of 
them go so far as to say that opera does not 
“sound well’ in English, or equally ridiculously, 
to contend that the English language is not a 
singable one. 

The English language is a noble one and can be 
sung to the satisfaction of all intelligent human 
beings, if it is well set by the composer as to word 
and syllable values and beautifully pronounced 
and enunciated by the singing performers. Who 
finds fault with oratorio sung in English, or con- 
cert songs in our vernacular ? 


HE matter of translations is the only problem 
and that can be solved in this country, as it 
has been solved in other lands. Let those who 
have the operatic destiny of our land in their 
hands once make it clear that opera is to be sung 
only in English and there will arise a whole army 
of skilled translators, who will be glad to make 
translations for actual presentation. Already 
there are many worthy English translations of 
standard operas, including Wagner. When once 
the absurd tradition of singing in the language 
of another country has been dispensed with, there 
will be additional ones to meet every need. Many 
years ago Germany, France and other great musi- 
cal countries decided that opera must be sung in 
their own tongues, a practice which they have con- 
tinued up to the present time. This is what has 
made possible the development of opera in those 
countries, a development responsible for hundreds 
of operatic organizations in cities, large and small. 
When we come to our senses and offer to the 
man in the street, the lay music lover, who is 
potentially an opera lover, performances in a lan- 
guage which he knows, we, too, will find a new 
interest in opera that will be as widespread as it 
is today restricted and confined to the compar- 
atively small group that attends our operatic per- 
formances. Think of it! Half a dozen opera 
organizations in a land of more than a hundred 
million population ! 
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Personalities 





Carlo Edwards 


An American Hans Sachs: Lawrence Tibbett as the Cobbler- 
Poet of Nuremberg, a Role He Sang for the First Time—and 
in Englishi—At the Damrosch Jubilee on April 12 


Dunham—For his services in the cause of music, 
particularly in teaching music appreciation, Franklin 
Dunham, NBC educational director, has been awarded 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Music by the New 
York College of Music. 


Pons—During her recent recital given in the Metro- 
politan Opera House, Lily Pons was the recipient oi 
a corsage bouquet which was thrown across the foot- 
lights in the manner of the pre-war gerryflappers. It 
came from no less a personage than Ganna Walska, 
who was sitting in the front row. 


Black—Because of his outstanding accomplishments 
in the field of American music as conductor, com- 
poser and arranger, Frank J. Black, General Music 
Director of the National Broadcasting Company, will 
be given the honorary degree of Doctor of Music this 
month by Missouri Valley College at Marsall, Mo. 


Melchior—Only a few hours after his arrival in 
London last month, Lauritz Melchior substituted at 
Covent Garden in the title-role of Lohengrin for an- 
other singer who had become suddenly indisposed. 
This was the opening performance of the Royal 
Jubilee Season and Mr. Melchior sang the role, uncut, 
without rehearsal. 


Slenczynski—When being interviewed shortly be- 
fore sailing for Europe, Ruth Slenczynski, child 
pianist, is said to have resented being asked childish 
questions. “You reporters talk like detectives, asking 
me all those questions!” she said. She also admitted 
that she was not interested in movies. “There’s no 
sense in going to the movies. I only go when there 
is nothing else to do.” Good girl, Ruth! 


Piatigorsky—While working on the new Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco concerto with the Philharmonic- 
Symphony with Toscanini at the piano, Gregor 
Piatigorsky used a different fingering from that he 
had utilized at the first rehearsal. Toscanini, at the 
piano, said: “You're using the third finger! That’s 
better!” “How can you tell at that distance?” asked 
the ’cellist. “You can’t see from that far away!” 
“No, but I can hear!” said the conductor. 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago” 


In Musica America for May, 1915 


Twenty Years Ago, Camille Saint-Saéns, Then in His Eighty-First Year, Paid His Second Visit 
to the United States as Representative of the French Government at the Panama-Pacific 


Exposition in San Francisco. 


He Had Composed a New Orchestral Work, Hail, California! 


for the Occasion, and Conducted Its First Performance. He Was Also Heard as an Organist 


Not Flower But Flour 

Richard Strauss recently conducted a 
concert in Amsterdam. Knowing that 
he would receive laurel wreaths in 
abundance, he informed one of his ad- 
mirers that a quarter of a ton of flour 
would be a more suitable as well as a 
more useful tribute. The flour was not 
seen on the concert platform but Richard 
II received it, nevertheless. 

1915 
Rating: B Minus 

A prima-donna who recently cleared 
her throat in the middle of a cadenza 
with dire results, was said by a wag to 
have changed hoarses in the middle of 
a scream! 


1915 
World-Shaking Information 


Puccini has almost completed his 
comic opera, La Rondine. 
1915 


A Really Grand Piano! 

A piano in Kansas recently yielded 
seventeen bottles of whiskey, half a 
barrel of bottled beer, two or three 
bottles of milk, several bunches of mint 
and a pail of ice. 

1915 


“Them Days...” 


To the Editor of Musical America 
As a “peace offering” am sending you 
six pints of Gold Seal, the best wine in 
the world. 





1915 


Why Pick on Him? 

Léon Rothier, French basso of the 
Metropolitan Opera, was to have made 
his entrance in vaudeville this week at 
the Palace Theatre, New York, but a 
protest from the opera company pre- 


vented it. 
1915 





Pelletier Conducts in Montreal 

MONTREAL, May 5.--A Festival of 
French Music, sponsored by M. Bruy- 
ere, Minister of France to Canada, 
began here on April 26. The first 
concert, by the Montreal Festival Or- 
chestra, at Loew’s Theatre was con- 
ducted by Wilfred Pelletier, conductor 
of the Metropolitan Opera and included 
works of Franck, Debussy, d’Indy and 
Ravel. Mr. Pelletier is a native of 
Quebec. He also will conduct three 
opera performances in Detroit: Peter 
[bbetson on May 7; La Rondine on 
May 10 and Faust on May 14. 


seanennen 


Spaeth Plans Tour of West and South 

Sigmund Spaeth, who has completed 
a highly successful season of lectures 
on music, plans to spend next fall on the 
Pacific coast, followed by a tour of the 
South. His western bookings are being 
made by L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles, 
his southern by the Alkahest Bureau 
of Atlanta. Harold Peat, New York, is 
his national manager. The postponed 
course for New York teachers, an- 
nounced for this Spring, will probably 
be given next year. Mr. Spaeth directed 
the music of New York’s Hobby Round- 
Up, the first ten days of May. 
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Metropolitan Opera would have an Ameri- 
can director. He scouted rumors current 
of drastic changes. Any changes made, 
he declared, would be for the better. Defi- 
nite attention would be directed to im- 
provement of staging, lighting, and spec- 
tacle effects. There would be a reaching 
out through the length and breadth of the 
land for fresh young talent, especially for 
the supplemental season which would fol- 
low the fourteen weeks of the regular 
season. These completely major and worth- 
while productions would offer opportunity 
to young artists, and to the public as well, 
as the top price would be two dollars. The 
singers would get routine and training over 
a period of years. There would be no 
toleration of amateurs, and the artists 
chosen would be obliged to make the grade 
of professional quality. As many operas 
as possible are to be sung in English, 
when the nature of the work makes this 
desirable and feasible. A prime aspiration 
would be the development of a native 
operatic idiom. 

Mrs. Ottaway gave statistics showing 
the large number of opera houses in 
France, Germany and Italy and asked why 
there should not be operas in a hundred 
or more American cities of the first class 
She admitted that opera in the United 
States was facing an emergency and called 
for united support to aid in its progress 
She prophesied great promise in the new 
set up of the Metropolitan, with Herbert 
Witherspoon, Mr. Johnson and Edward 
Ziegler in charge and expressed the hope 
that young American singers would have 
the same opportunity there that European 
singers had in the Continental opera 
houses. 

For his address, Mr. Johnson issued some 
straight-from-the-shoulder talk. He spoke 
as an artist as well as a director, and de 
cried undue nationalism in the arts. Prefer- 
ence should go to Americans if they were 
completely competent and worthy. He 
stated as a definite impossibility the making 
of opera artists overnight, calling such 
mushroom attempts a great fault of Ameri- 
can methods, 


Speed and Greed 


Mr. Johnson scouted the fallacious idea 
of some pupils and even teachers, that 
routine and skill and background can be 
attained in a few months or even a few 
years of teaching and coaching. He called 
speed and greed two misfortunes of many 
promising young American singers. They 
may have a brief success, but ultimately 
they fail. Forced and hothouse growths 
quickly fade. He did not discourage the 
idea that artists were entitled to applause 
and emoluments, but argued against pre- 
cocious expectations and felt that the re- 
wards would come to the artist who strove 
conscientiously for maturity. Premature 
exploitation of young and promising talents 
was not fair, as their possessors, in contrast 
with seasoned artists, showed up badly and 
careers were often ruined at the beginning. 
He instanced the rigid training of blooded 
race horses, and pointed out that those who 
go to the post prematurely, are soon num- 
bered with the also-rans. Recent auditions 
of 156 young artists indicated that the vast 
majority of the singers were not yet sufh- 
ciently prepared. Beautiful voices were 
numerous and talent was often present, but 
neither is enough. They must be trained 
and disciplined and routined 

Mr. Spaeth spoke briefly on the art of 
enjoying music. He brought, he said, one 
specific message to the Biennial, and that 
was to emphasize “music” above “clubs.” 
The federation groups can do notable work 
for the spread of enjoyment of music by 
extending their endeavors outside their 
immediate circles. Effort should be exten- 
sive as well as intensive. “Don’t let music 
go around and around in a circle of insid- 
ers, but extend its message and its blessings 
to the community at large,” he said. Espe- 
cially, he urged, interest the men of the 
community in music, and aid in the stimu- 
lation of interest toward a larger develop- 
ment of music throughout the nation. 


Clubs Mark Progress at Biennial 
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Special musical services were held for 
Federation delegates on Sunday in the 
principal churches of all denominations. 
Jn several instances rarely given masses, 
liturgies and so on, were revived. In the 
afternoon the exquisite chapel of Girard 
College, with its magnificent new organ, 
was the scene of a choral Festival pro- 
gram, at which a mixed chorus and a 
chorus of men and boys drawn from a 
number of important choirs were heard in 
a choice selection of sacred compositions. 
It was sponsored by the Pennsylvania 
Chapter of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists, of which Uselma Clarke Smith is 
dean and Harry A. Banks, Jr., organist of 
Girard College, is sub-dean. In accordance 
with a stipulation in the will of Stephen 
Girard, no clergyman was present, as none 
are admitted to the college. Edward Ship- 
pen Barnes and Robert Cato were the or- 
ganists and Mr. Smith and Harold W. Gil- 
bert were the choir directors, respectively. 

The members of the National board were 
later the guests at a supper at the Presser 
Home for Musicians, tendered by the 
Presser Foundation, of which Dr. James 
Francis Cooke is the president. 


Iturbi Acclaimed in Recital 


A big audience of delegates gathered in 
the Academy of Music on Monday after 
noon to hear one of the best programs of 
the Biennial. ‘The American Society of 
Ancient Instruments, Ben Stad, director, 
offered their unique music on authentic old 
instruments, playing some of the Royal 
Fireworks Music of Handel, a Vivaldi con- 
certo grosso and other old time works with 
notable skill. The Philadelphia Music Club 
Chorus, and the Matinee Musical Club 
Chorus, under the respective leadership of 
H. Alexander Matthews and Harry A. 
Sykes, proved that the local groups were 
well on a par with the best of the visiting 
singing delegations. Their combined forces 
left a notable impression. José Iturbi was 
the soloist, and in his best vein, gave two 
Chopin works, three excerpts from the 
delightful Vu (Seen in the Streets of 
Paris), vivacious tone sketches by Robert 
Russell Bennett, the sparkling Debussy 
Fireworks and the Ritual Fire Dance of 
de Falla. 


The Grand Concert Climax 


rhe concert series came to a grand 
climax on Monday evening at the Academy 
when from eight till midnight, three 
organizations gave what were really three 
full length concerts. The first was a harp 
ensemble of thirty-two, many noted soloists 
such as Blanche Hubbard, Marjorie Tyre 
and Dorothy Baseler Johnstone in its per- 
sonnel, and Carlos Salzedo conducting. 
The Sixth French Suite of Bach was the 
opening number, and Mr. Salzedo followed 
with a series of solos, in which he revealed 
unsuspected possibilities of tone and color 
in the harp. His own Preambule et Jeux, 
with Isabel Ibach as soloist and a wood- 
wind background, proved interesting in its 
modernism. Agnes Davis, soprano, with 
Miss Tyre and Marjorie Call, accompany- 
ing gave a series of effective songs by de 
Falla. In the final group by the ensemble 
Mr. Salzedo’s Fraicheur had to be repeated. 

The Amphion Chorus of men, ninety-two 
in number, from Fargo, N. D., an amateur 
group, as Mrs. Jardine of their home town 
pointed out, revealed beauty of voice and 
admirable training in a long program, many 
numbers of which the audience would have 
liked repeated. Daniel L. Preston is the 
director. 

The Cecilian Singers, sixty women’s 
voices, mostly professional, of Minneapolis, 
with Mrs. H. A. Patterson as director, had 
an elaborate stage setting for their pro- 
gram, which included Russian numbers, 
spirituals and familiar art songs. By the 
use of drapes and backgrounds and illumi- 
nations of various types, spectacular and 
appropriate silhouettes environed the works 
sung. It was a fitting close to a week’s 
splendid events. And delegates, who spent 
Tuesday at Atlantic City relaxing after the 
strenuosity of the week, voted this a truly 
wonderful Biennial. 
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Edith Noyes Greene Is 
Honored as Founder 


Of Boston Music Club 





© Bachrach 


Edith Noyes Greene, Founder and President 
of the Boston Music Lovers’ Club 


Boston, May 5.—Honoring its found- 
er and first president, Edith Noyes 
Greene, composer and pianist, the Music 
Lovers’ Club of this city presented a 
Founder’s Day musicale on April 9 at 
the Hotel Copley-Plaza. The program, 
which this year was devoted exclusively 
to compositions by Mrs. Greene, in- 
cluded songs, two movements of the 
violin sonata The Princess Alta, ex- 
cerpts from Mrs. Greene’s opera Osseo, 
and various piano pieces played by the 
composer, who also acted in the capacity 
of accompanist for the singers and 
violinist. The audience gave enthus- 
iastic response to the program which 
was embellished by readings contributed 
by Mrs. Jessie Eldridge Southwick, 
wife of Dr. Henry L. Southwick, late 
president of Emerson College. The read- 
ings were given an appropriate musical 
background by Mrs. Greene. Others 
who appeared upon the program were 
Lucile Brown, soprano; Elva Boyden, 
contralto, and Leonard Wood, violinist 
and conductor of the Arlington (Mass). 
Civic Orchestra. 

The Music Lovers’ Club was founded 
in 1911 and numbers among its mem- 
bers many of the most prominent women 
musicians in this city. The club is espe- 
cially dedicated to the service of young 
American music students and musicians, 
and to the furtherance of music by 
American composers. G. M. S. 
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Commemorative Bach-Handel Festival 


Given by Koussevitzky in Boston 





Symphony Presents Unabridged 
Performance of the Passion 
According to St. John—Bach 
Cantata Club Assists with 
Noted Instrumental and Vocal 
Soloists 


Boston, May 5.—As a fitting tribute 
to the 250th anniversary of the birth of 
Bach and Handel, Dr. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky and the Boston Symphony m- 
augurated a commemorative festival of 
their works at the Friday-Saturday con- 
certs on April 19-20. The soloists were 
Dan Gridley, Keith Falkner, Olga Aver- 
ino, Marie Murray and Royal Dadmun 
The program: 

The Passion According to St. John. ..Back 


Bach Cantata Club, Mrs. Langdon 
Warner, conductor 


tors 


Singularly enough, in addion to 
being the first performance of the Pas- 
sion at these concerts, they were im al) 
probability the first full comoert per- 
formances in Boston, since available 
records show previous presentatioms ‘hc 
have been but excerpts from this work 
Individual instrumentalists were Putmam 
Aldrich, harpsichord; viola da gamba 
Alfred Zighera; viole d'amore, Jean 
Lafranc, Albert Bernard, and organ, 
Albert W. Snow. 


An Inspiring Presentation 


Undeniably, this excellent presentathon 
must have inspired a new appreciator 
among the listeners for the nobility oi 
conception evidenced in its flow of mmsi- 
cal ideas. The St. John is, of 
less tremendous in outline than 
Matthew, just as The St. Matthew is a 
lesser work than the great B Mimor 
Mass, yet there is an appealimg mote 
struck in St. John that, once heard 
cannot easily be forgotten. lf at tumes 
Bach allowed his enthusiasm ior the 
subject matter to betray hum mito wer- 
bosity, i. e., Lie Still, O Sacred Lambs 
there is no denying the effectiveness oi 
the final chorale Ah! Lord, When My 
Last End Is Come, or the obvious m- 
stinct for the dramatic in the setting of 
the three words It Is Fimished, and the 
recitative And Behold, The Veil of the 
Temple Was Rent in Twain. 

The chorus work of the Bach Cantata 
Club was according to the best tra- 
dition. It would be imteresting, how- 
ever, to try out some time the experi- 


oours . 
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ent of allowing the audience to join in 
the chorales as Bach originally intended. 
Of the soloists who participated upon 
this occasiom, Keith Falkner was out- 
stamdimg, both by virtue of his vocal 
equipment and his sensitive perception. 

Contimuimg the festival, the orchestra 
fiered the following program on April 
ys IT 


i) 


Comcerte Grosso for String Orchestra 


Op 6& Ma 6 m G Minor ... . Handel 
Comcerts for Two Wind Choirs, with 
SR wncehe ores Handel 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 5..... Bach 
Aldric 


Persoms familiar with the works of 


Hamdel may easily recognize certain 
thematic material im the Concerto for 
‘Vind Chotrs as origimating in other 
works by this master, Esther for ins- 
tamee, amd the Occasional Oratorio. This 


gentle borrowimg apparently caused no 
great iisturbamce, either within the 

mmposer’s own mind or within that of 
The first Handel item 
and throbbed as probably Handel 
evET intended it should; that, unfortu- 
nately, was the Koussevitzkian manner 

bh it. The virtuosity of oboes and 
horms im the secomd item was the occa- 


CIVIC PLAYERS ARE 


Symphony Under Wagner, Musi- 
cal Guild, People’s Choral 
Union Are Heard 


ne unst Lemer 





Bostow, May 5—The Boston Civic 
Ssmph. omy, Joseph Wagner, conductor, 
gave the third concert of its ninth sea- 
som im Jordam Hall om April 25, playing 


the Overture to Ruy Blas by Mendel- 


ssohm; Elgar's Serenade for string 
rchestra, Op. 20, and Mr. Wagner’s 
7 for the 


The “Birthday of the Infanta, 
m Susan Williams, pianist, was 


cast om the Liszt-Busoni Rhapsodie 
Espagmole for piano and orchestra, 
Louise Beach, soprano, and Aristide 


Mizzi, temor, samg a duet from Paul 
Allen's opera, Milda. Mabel Daniels’s 
cm Deo, Op. 33 for chorus and 





t , was performed with the assis- 
tamee of the Hubbard Chorus, Vincent 
H nbbard comductor 


The Musical Guild of Boston also 


pomsored om the same evening a debut 
recital presenting Mildred Ericson, 
piamist: Eleamor Neil Washburn, so- 


pramo, amd George Mills White, tenor. 
atl Lamsom was the efficient accom- 


amist. The program was varied and of 


excellent material, listing songs by 
Brahms, Schumann, Wolf, Strauss, A. 
Walter Kramer, Delius and others. 
: . 

amo music was by Liszt, Debussy, 

lene ti Binet ; 4 

2Uiel > ai > 

Im Jordam Hall om April 23, Katherine 
Baxter, pramist, made her Boston debut 
m 2 program £ pieces by Bach, 
Brahms, Chopm and others. In the Bos- 
tom Opera House om April 24, the Han 
lel amd Haydn Society, Thompson 
Stome, comdmuctor, gave an all-Wagner 


eram whoch meluded overtures, arias 


amd choruses from Rienzi, Parsifal, 
themgrim. The Flying Dutchman, 
Tammhamser, Gotterdammerung, Meis 
er amd Walkw@re. For instru- 

| support the society engaged the 

of the Boston Orchestral 





amd for soloists called Blanche 


sion for a marked demonstration on the 
part of the audience. The Brandenburg 
Concerto No,-5 likewise brought an ova 
tion to Messrs-Aldrich, Burgin and 
Laurent, although one may reasonably 
question the wisdom of using the 
harpsichord in so vast an auditorium, 
for despite a severe pruning of orches 
tral forces, the harpsichord was over 
powered the major portion of the first 
and third movements. Although th: 
Passacaglia aitd Fugue as originally 
written gives us joy whenever a first 
class organist essays it, we nevertheless 
admit the tremendous effectiveness oi 
it in the transcription used upon this 
program. 

On April 16 the orchestra gave its 
final Tuesday concert : 


ae a ee Schubert 
Symphony in B Flat, No. 1... Schumann 
Symphony in C Minor....... Brahms 


The experiment of playing nothing 
but the trio of composers listed through 
out the season has brought about som: 
interesting combinations. That Dr. 
Koussevitzky was able to work out his 
programs to the satisfaction of his 
patrons speaks well for his ingenuity 
The final program brought him an ova 
tion. An ovation was also accorded hin 
by his Monday night audience upon the 
conclusion of the final program in that 
series on April 22. The program in 
cluded Ravel’s Le Tombeau de Couperin, 
Sibelius’s Seventh Symphony, in one 
movement, and Beethoven’s Fifth. 

GRAcE May STUTSMAN 


ACTIVE IN BOSTON 


Haskell, soprano; Vera Keane, con- 
tralto; Paul Althouse, tenor; James R. 
Houghton, baritone, and Hudson Car- 
mody, bass. William Burbank again 
acted as organist. 

People’s Choral Union Concert 


The spring concert of the People’s 
Choral Union of Boston took place in 
Jordan Hall on April 29, at which tim: 
the Union presented The Crusaders by 
Gade for the first half of the program 
and following the intermission a group 
of Stephen Foster songs in choral ar- 
rangement. The soloists were Florence 
Hersom, mezzo-soprano; Colman Sai 
gent, tenor, and Harry D. Newcombe, 
baritone. Reginald Boardman was the 
accompanist and Leland Arnold was at 
the organ. The program was conducted 
by Ippocrates Pappoutsakis, associate 
conductor. 

Miss Hersom assumed the role of 
Armida in the cantata upon very short 
notice, owing to the sudden illness of 
the singer who was to have appeared, 
and received a well merited ovation. 
Messrs. Sargent and Newcombe as 
Rinaldo and Peter the Hermit respec- 
tively, were satisfactory, but one felt 
throughout the performance that had 
the conductor been better prepared, the 
result would have merited the work 
expended in preparing the program. 

GRACE May STuUTSMAN 
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WASHINGTON HEARS 
PAN AMERICAN FETE 


Soloists and Composers of Latin- 
American Countries 
Represented 

WASHINGTON, May 5.—A concert of 
Latin-American music was given in 
celebration of Pan American Day in the 
Hall of the Americas at the Pan Amer- 
ican Union on April 15. The Honorable 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State and 
chairman of the governing board of the 
Pan American Union made the address. 

The soloists were Margarita Cueto, 
Mexican soprano, and Remo Bolognini, 
\rgentine violinist. Senora Cueto sang 
Vida mia by Maria Grever, Musme by 
Emilio de Nicalas and Nortena by 
Eduardo Vigil y Robles. Other com- 
positions by the Cuban composer, Le- 
cuona, the Peruvian Beclard and Sole- 
dad by the Argentifiians Gardel—Le 
Pera completed her program. Mr. 
Solognini played two movements of 
the violin sonata by Floro M. Ugarte 
and the Aires Criollos No. 2 by Julian 
Aguirre both composers of his native 
country, and Triste No. 2 by Fabini 
of Uruguay. The two artists, gifted 
with unusual talent and temperament 
were enthusiastically received by the 
distinguished audience. 

The orchestral program, the conduc 
torship of which was divided between 
Lieutenant Thomas Darcy of the UV. 5S. 
Army Band Orchestra, Lieutenant 
Charles Benter of the U. S. Navy 
Sand Orchestra and Captain Taylor 
Branson of the U. S. Marine Band 
Orchestra, included works by Busta 
mente, Ecuador; Serrano, Argentina; 
Elie, Haiti; Quesada, Panama; Calvo, 


Colombia; Maganini, Cuba; Lavin, 
Chili, and Alvarado, Mexico. Jessie 
Siegel was the accompanist for Mr. 


Bolognini and George Wilson for 
Senora Cueto. 

The Nathaniel Dett Choral Society 
held a festival here on April 24 and 
25 with Nathaniel Dett conducting the 
chorus of 200 voices augmented by 
ome sixty singers from his chorus in 
Rochester. The program of the first 
vening was almost entirely sacred in 
character while the “artist’s recital” of 
the second evening was devoted to 
ompositions by Mr. Dett. Several 
oloists, notably Dorothy Mainor, so 
prano; LeRoy Morlock, baritone; 
Louis Vaughn Jones, violinist, and 
lulius Carroll, organist, made a deep 
impression. 

Distinguished organists attended the 
[ri-State Convention of the American 
Guild of Organists which opened at 
the Mayflower Hotel on April 25 with 
in address by Father Finn on Choral 
‘onducting; A Synthesis of Art and 
Science. In the evening Hugh Porter, 
rganist of the Second Presbyterian 
‘hurch, New York City, was heard 
na recital at National City Christian 
hurch in a program commemorating 
he anniversaries of Bach and Handel. 
He was assisted by the Washington 


Choral Society, Louis Potter, con- 
luctor. 
Charlotte Klein, organist of St. 


Margaret’s Church gave a program of 
‘lassic organ compositions at the Li- 
brary of Congress as the second major 
event of the convention. Oliver Strunk, 
chief of the Library’s Division of Music, 
prefaced the recital with a short talk on 
the beginnings of organ music in Ger- 
many. Other events of the convention 
were recitals by Catherine Morgan and 
Conrad Bernier. 

Other local concerts of more than 
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ordinary interest were the violim and 
piano sonata recital by Emamuel Zet- 
in and Stephanie Schehatowitsch at 
the Washington College of Musac om 
April 14, the song recital by Agmes 
Davis for the Twentieth Century Chul 
at Barker Hall, Y. W. C. A. on Apr 
17, the sonata recital by Felicia Ryboer 
pianist, and Carol Dore, violimist, oi 
Baltimore at the Washington Clab om 
April 11 and a lecture recital by Sade 
Styron on April 13 


RUSSIANS IN SCENES 





Damrosch Is Honored by Gala 
- Bill—Smallens, Sokoloff 
and Fuerst Conduct 


Honoring Walter Damrosch and i 
the benefit of the Musicians’ Emergemc 
Fund, a gala performance of six acts 
or scenes from five Russian operas was 
given by the Art of Musical Russi 
at the Hippodrome on the evenmeg 
April 29. Three conductors part 
pated and a score of simgers 
the casts, supported by the chorus 
the Russian organization, which re- 
cently completed a series of opera pro- 
ductions at Mecca Temple. About a 
third of the artists were Americans am 
the remainder Russian artists who hawe 


ENSEMBLES, PIANIST 
PLAY IN BALTIMORE 


Club Brings Frantz — Chorus, 
National Symphony and Con- 
servatory Forces Appear 
BALTIMORE, May 5.—Dalies Frantz 

pianist, appeared before the members 

the Baltimore Music Club as gwest 
artist in a recital held at the Emerson 
Hotel auditorium on April 27. The im 
terpretations were individual and were 
awarded loud applause. The progran 
was prefaced by a meeting of the Balt 


Tae 


more Music Club, Mrs. ¢ vert Kamp 
president, at which Dr ] homas A 
Rennie spoke on The Attril 
Genius. 

The Baltimore Music Club Chor 


Franz Bornschein, conductor, which az 

peared at Philadelphia during the Bien- 
nial of the National Federation of Mus 

Clubs, upon its return on Saturday, gawe 
a radio broadcast which featured com- 
positions of Franz Bornschem, A 
Walter Kramer, and Deems Taylor 


Kindler Forces to Lengthen Season 


The National Symphony, Hams Kind- 
conductor, with Harold Bamer 
pianist, recently closed its local series 
of concerts at the Lyric with a program 
that was presented with virility of stwie 
Dr. Kindler has ingratiated himself with 
the large public followimg which 
visiting orchestra has established, am 
in response to this enthusiastic ap- 
proval next season's plan will hawe a 
increased number of appearanoes by th 
organization. Mr. Bauer gave an im- 
spired interpretation of the Schumanr 
Concerto, to which the orchestra gave 
fine support. 

The Conservatory Orchestra, Gustave 
Strube, conductor, with Martha Mc- 
Adams, pianist; John Ademy, bass, and 
Charles Granefsky, violinist, students at 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music 
participated in the program of the 
second concert of the season 
The large audience demonstrated high 
approval of all participants 


ler, 
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On Good Friday the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Chorus of the 
Musical amd Theatrical Guild sang The 
Sevem Last Words of Christ by Dubois 


omer Robert Frederick Freund. Solo 
sts were Ruth Morgan and Marie 
Martel, sopramos; J. Rollins Murray, 
M. L. Buckley and David Manley, 
temors, amd Mayne Coe and Robert 
Frewmd. baritomes. Victor Neal and 
Edma Lee Freumd were the accom 
pamnsts. Artce EVERSMAN 


FROM FIVE OPERAS 


beem identified with past activities of the 
Art of Musical Russia. 

Durimg the intermission Mrs. Harold 
Vincent Milligan, in behalf of the spon- 
sors amd beneficiaries, presented Mr. 
Damrosch with a scroll in appreciation 
{ his serwices im aiding artists through 

ult times as president of the Musi 
Aid. Ivan Ivantzoff, 
mt of the Art of Musical Russia, 
od beside her im his costume as Her- 
amm im Tchaikovsky’s Pique Dame. 
Dr. Damrosch, im replying to Mrs. Mil- 

spoke of the distinctive contribu- 

m the Russian organization has made 

the coumtry’s musical life. 

The comductors of the evening in the 
rder mm which they appeared, were 
\lexamder Smallens, Eugene Fuerst and 
Nikolai Sokoloff, the 


cams kmergency 


an, 


last-named con- 
juctimg opera for the first time in New 


York. Mr. Smallens assumed the bur- 


lems of the prologue and the concluding 
act of Rumsky-Korsakoff’s Le Coq d’Or, 
the Forest of Kromy Scene from Mus 
rgsky’s Boris Godounoff and the scene 
¢ the Polovetzian Dances (Act III) 
rom Borodim’s Prince Igor. Mr. 
Fuerst presided over two scenes from 
Tchatkovsky’s Pique Dame (the second 
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Nikolai Sokoloff Made His Bow as an Opera 
Conductor at Gala Bill of Russian Company 


of Act I and the first of Act Il) and 
Mr. Sokoloff made his operatic bow with 
the ballroom scene from Tchaikovsky’s 
Eugen Onegin. All were heartily ap 
plauded and Mr. Sokoloff took bows be 


fore the curtain with several of the 
singers, 

Prominent in the casts were Mr. Ivantzoff. 
Jeanne Palmer, Edwina Eustis and Nadine 
Fedora in Pique Dame, Janice Davenport and 
Myron Taylor in Le Coq d’Or, Michael Shvetz 
and Joseph Kallini in Boris Godounoff, Ivan 
Velikanoff and Alexis Tcherkassky in Eugen 
Onegin and Vasily Romakoff and Marguerite 
Hawkins in Prince Igor. Several of these ap 


peared in other parts as well 

Others who appeared were Karen Olson, Dora 
Boshoer, Elena Shvedova, Esther Rosoff, Efim 
Fitts, Stephen Slepoushkin, Zina Ivanova, Helen 
Lagunova and Harry Ardatoff. The ballet, de 
signed by Alex Yakoleff, with Georges Chaffee 
Olga Schwenker and Ann Wolfson as 
dancers, appeared in the Prince Igor and Eugen 
Onegin scenes. 
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Jennie Robinor to Play 
Chausson Work in Curtis 
Institute Radio Program 





Jennie Robinor, Who Is Filling a Busy 
Recital Season 


Jennie Robinor, pianist, and a former 
student of the Curtis Institute of Music 
where she studied piano with Alex- 
ander Lambert and chamber music with 
Louis Bailly, was selected to play the 
Chausson Concerto on the weekly 
broadcast of the Curtis Institute over 
the Columbia network on May 8. She 
received the bachelor of Music degree 
from the Institute in 1934. 

Her activities this year have included 
appearances at the White House, 
Washington, the Cosmopolitan Club, 
New York, and the Pennsylvania 
Museum of Art, Philadelphia. On 
April 28 she gave a recital at the Settle- 
ment Music School in Philadelphia. 





Welch Appointed Professor at Princeton 
Princeton, N. J., May 5.—Roy Dickin- 
son Welch, formerly chairman of the de- 
partment of music at Smith College, has 
been appointed professor of music in 
Princeton University. The University has 
published a brochure containing a foreword 
by President H. W. Dodds and a sstate- 
ment entitled Prospects and Plans for 
Music at Princeton, by Professor Welch. 
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Chicago Symphony Marks Bach 
Anniversary—Request List 
Ends Season 


Cuicaco, May 5.—As the culminat- 
ing event in the year long observance of 
the Bach anniversary, Frederick Stock 
presented the St. Matthew Passion at 
the Chicago Symphony concerts of April 
18 and 19. The 300 voices of the Apollo 
Club were grouped on the stage to sing 
the main choral episodes. The Chicago 
Symphonic Choir was placed in the top- 
most gallery to sing the chorals under 
the direction of Walter Aschenbrenner 
and a boys’ choir, trained by Robert 
Birch, assisted in the prologue. The 
soloists were Claire Dux, soprano, 
Katheryn Meisle, contralto; Frederick 
Jagel, tenor; Chase Baromeo and Fred 
Patten, basses. 

The atmosphere was maintained at a 
devotional level, the conductor rigor- 
ously silencing all attempts at applause. 
Mr. Stock’s command of his extensive 
forces was masterly. The orchestra was 
divided into two equal parts, one on 
each side of the stage, alternating in the 
accompaniment of the choruses and 
solos. The orchestrations had in part 
been modernized to permit the use of 
clarinets, horns and trombones, but the 
revisions were never obtrusive. In place 
of the chorale, Oh Man Bewail Thy 
Sins So Great, Mr. Stock introduced 
his arrangement for string orchestra 
concluding the first part of the work. 
The brief choral passages and dramatic 
ejaculations were voiced by the Apollo 
Club with splendid effect. Perhaps the 
outstanding feature of the performance 
was the superbly beautiful singing of 
the chorale by the Chicago Symphonic 
Choir. 

The work of the soloists was also on 
a high plane. Mr. Jagel bore the burden 
of the long and taxing narration of the 
Evangelist with exemplary ease. Mme. 
Dux sang her arias with a pure beauty 
of tone and an artistic finesse more often 
encountered in an instrumentalist than 
in a singer. Also of appealing beauty 
was Miss Meisle’s singing, rich and 
warm in tone quality, and always in- 
formed with deep feeling. The dramatic 
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passages which fell to Mr. Baromeo 
were exactly fitted to this operatic 
artist’s best manner. Mr. Patten sang 
the lines of Jesus with admirable sym- 
pathy and a restrained sense of musical 
style. The capacity of Orchestra Hall 
was taxed for both performances, and it 
is Mr. Stock’s hope to make this an 
annual event. 


May Have Summer Season 

The final symphony program, played 
on April 25 and 26, was composed of 
requests. As usual, the symphony ad- 
judged first in popular affection was 
Brahms’s C Minor to which Mr. Stock 
gave a reading of remarkable flexibility 
a 


and profound understanding. Bach fig- 
ured in the plebescite with the organ 
Fantasy and Fugue in G Minor added to 
the repertoire this season in Mr. Stock’s 
sonorous transcription. Wagner was re- 
presented by the Meistersinger Prelude 
and the Love Scene from the second act 
of Tristan. Respighi’s The Pines of 
Rome ended the list. 

Mr. Stock addressed the audience, 
lamenting the fact that the orchestra 
would be out of employment until the 
season opens again next October, 
though revealing the fact that there is 
some possibility of summer symphony 
concerts. Toward the deficit of $20,000, 
announced some time ago, some $15,000 
has been received through popular dona- 
tion. Marcie A. McLeop 





SPRING CALENDAR IS FULL IN. CHICAGO 





Opera, Orchestral and Choral 
Lists Augment Recitals 
in Heavy Schedule 


Curicaco, May 5.—The annual fes- 
tival of the Civic Music Association en- 
listed a children’s chorus of 600 voices, 
gathered from the various parks and 
play grounds of the city where the asso- 
ciation offers freé instruction. Under 
the direction of Marx Oberndorfer the 
children were heard in folk songs, with 
orchestrations by the conductor, and 
in the first performance of Mr. Obern- 
dorfer’s new cantata the Ride of John 
Gilpin, a work especially written for 
the chorus on this occasion, abounding 
in sprightly melodies suitable to chil- 
dren’s voices. The Civic Orchestra 
played the accompaniment and offered 
three orchestral numbers conducted by 
Albert Goldberg, Irving Fischer and 
Adalbert Hueguelet, of the Civic Or- 
chestra conducting class. 

A benefit concert for Hull House 
Music School was given by _ the 
Woman’s Symphony under the direction 
of Ebba Sundstrom at Orchestra Hall 
on April 22. The soloists, Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink and Edith Mason, 
contributed both their services and the 
highlights of the evening. Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink sang such familiar items 
of her repertoire as Beethoven’s Ich 
Liebe Dich, Strauss’s Traum, Truch 
Die Dammerung and Brahms’s Lullaby 
with amazing beauty of tone, and inter- 
pretative mastery. Miss Mason offered 
Deh’ vieni non tardar, from The Mar- 
riage of Figaro in the beautiful Mozart 
style, and the love song from Romeo 
and Juliet. After great applause Miss 
Mason returned to sing the Last Rose 
of Summer. 

The orchestral numbers were Gold- 
mark’s overture, In Springtime, the 
Franck Symphony, Weber’s Invitation 
to the Dance, as arranged by Wein- 
gartner, and the Prelude to Die Meister- 
singer. Morton Kestin, a graduate of 
Hull House Music School, contributed 
a capable performance of the first move- 
ment of the Schumann concerto to an 
overlong program. 


Vocalists and Choruses Please 


Gene Tennyson, successful debutante 
of last season’s Chicago Grand Opera, 
gave her first recital here at the Audi- 
torium on April 21. The occasion was 
a benefit for the Sisters of St. Mary of 
Nazareth Hospital. She was well re- 
ceived by a large audience in a varied 
program of classical Lieder and modern 
French songs. The assisting artist was 
Michael Wilkomirski, violinist. 

John Charles Thomas, baritone, was 
heard in a benefit recital for the John 


B. Murphy Hospital at Civic Opera 
House on April 28. Mr. Thomas’s great 
gifts as a song interpreter were never 
heard to better advantage than on this 
occasion. Marshall Field & Company 
Choral Society gave its twenty-ninth 
annual concert in Orchestra Hall on 
April 24 under Edgar Nelson. Richard 
Bonelli was the soloist, affording a wel- 
come renewal of acquaintance with his 
brilliant baritone voice and distinguished 
vocal art. The Fisk singers appeared 
in concert at Studebaker Theatre on 
April 28. 

Jan Kubelik accompanied by his son, 
Rafael, gave his second recital of the 
season at Orchestra Hall on April 14. 
A small audience heard a decidedly bet- 
ter account of the artist’s ability than 
when hampered by nervousness on the 
occasion of his first appearance. 


Annual Orchestra Concert 


The People’s Symphony gave its only 
concert of the season at Orchestra Hall 
on April 15. The first half of the 
program was devoted to compositions 
by the conductor, P. Marinus Paulsen, 
including excerpts from the opera, The 
Cimbrians, presented during the past 
season in Copenhagen; the symphonic 
poem, Savonarola, and four Oriental 
sketches. The final half of the program 
was devoted to Wagnerian selections 
Marjorie Livingston, the soloist, dis- 
closed a dramatic soprano voice of un- 
uual warmth, flexibility and power, in 
an aria from Mr. Paulsen’s opera and 
in Dich Theure Halle from Tannhauser. 

Basil Gauntlett, head of the piano 
department of Stephens College, re- 
vealed a fine pianistic talent in his debut 
recital here at Kimball Hall on April 
12. Harald Kreutzberg and Ruth Page 
gave a dance recital at the Studebaker 
Theatre on April 14 for an audience 
that completely filled the hall. Eight 
new dances were presented. The 
Dresdener Kreuzchor chorus of youths 
gave their first concert here at the 
Auditorium on April 12 under the 
direction of Rudolph Mauersberger. 
The group created a sensation with its 
remarkable tonal beauty, precision and 
finish of technical detail. 

Lillian Evanti, coloratura soprano, 
gave a benefit recital for the National 
Association of Negro Musicians at 
Orchestra Hall on April 26. The 
Swedish Choral Club, under Harry T. 
Carlson, presented Verdi’s Requiem 
with the accompaniment of forty-five 
members of the Chicago Symphony at 
Orchestra Hall on April 10. Soloists 
were Irene Williams, soprano; Lillian 
Knowles, contralto; William Miller, 
tenor and Mark Love, bass. Adeline 
Davis, a young pianist, was heard in 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Has Active Season 








A WAGNERIAN SOPRANO BROADCASTS 


Kirsten Flagstad (Centre), with Frederick Stock (Left), 
General Motors Hour on Easter Sunday in Which the Metropolitan Opera Soprano Was 
Soloist, and William S. Knudsen, at a Reception Given in Detroit after the Broadcast, Which 
Was Held There. Mme. Flagstad Sang Wagnerian Excerpts, Works by Bizet and Rossini, 

and, with the Chorus, 


Henri Deering Broadcasts New Series 

Beginning a new series of broad- 
casts over a WJZ network on May 5 
at 2:15 p. m. with a Chopin program, 


a Concluding Hymn 


Henri Deering, pianist, is to continue 
with a Brahms list on May 12. 
quent programs will be of Haydn and 
Hummel works on May 19, and Ravel 
and de Falla pieces on May 25. 


Who Conducted the Concluding 


Subse- 








(Eastern Daylight Saving Time 


Sunday: 


11:15 (A.M.)}—-WJZ — Walberg Brown 
String Quartet. From Cleve- 
land. 


12:30—WJZ—Radio City Concert. 
1:00—-WOR—Perolé String Quartet. 
7:00—-WOR—Chamber Music Society. 
7:30—-WEAF — Arco Program with 
Sigurd Nilssen. 
8:00—W)@—String Symphony, Frank 
lack conducting 
8:00-WEAF—Chase and Sanborn 
Major Bowes’s Amateur Hour 
8:30—-WABC—Gulf Variety Show with 
James Melton, Hallie Stiles, 
The Revelers 


9:00—WJZ—Silken Strings. 


Monday: 
2:30—-WJZ—NBC Music Guild. Cham 


ber music 
7:15—WJZ—Mario Chamlee and George 
Frame Brown—Gus and Tony. 
8:30—-WEAF — Firestone Tire Series 
with Richard Crooks, Gladys 
Swarthout, Nelson Eddy. 





Tuesday: 
1:3--WEAF—NBC Music Guild. 
Chamber Music. 
6:30— Wane Votecotentas Music. 


Appreciation Program with 
| yan Ee and soloists. 





Some Musical Highlights on the Air 


M., unless otherwise noted) 


10:00—W EAF—Palmolive Beauty Box 
Theatre. Operettas. 


10:30—WOR—Alfred Wallenstein’s Sin- 
fonietta. 


Wednesday: 
2:00—WJZ—Library of Congress Cham- 
ber music. 
4:1S—WABC—Caurtis Institute Program. 
9:00—-WJZ—Vince with John Charles 
omas in new series, Our 
Home on the Range. 


10:30—W ABC—Columbia’s Concert Hall. 
Barlow conducting. Noted 


soloists. 
Thursday: 
2:-D—WIZ pone Music Guild. Cham 
ber m 
#00 WOR Littl Ss hony. James 
conducting. 5. 


10:00—-W EAF—Kraft-Phoenix Cheese. 
Paul Whiteman. Helen Jepson 
and others. 


Seturdeay: 
W EAF—NBC Music Guild. Cham 
ber Music. 
8:00—-WEAF — Swift and Co. Rom- 
. etc. 
9-00—W EAF—Radio City Party. Oper 


ettas, Shilkret conducting Vic 
tor Light Opera Co. (May 11.) 
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MUSIC WEEK OBSERVED 
BY NBC, CBS NETWORKS 


Special Programs, Features, Supplement 
Regular Programs—Federation 
Winners Broadcast 

NBC observed National Music Week 
with sixteen special programs and fea- 
tures in more than forty regular pro- 
grams. The Radio City Party pre- 
sented Josef and Rosa Lhevinne, duo- 
pianists, on May 4, and David Sarnoff, 
president of the Radio Corporation of 
America officially opened the week’s 
celebration when he addressed a WJZ 
network during Frank Black’s string 
symphony program on May 5. 

On the same day a group of persons 
prominent in the musical world dis- 
cussed varied aspects of musical activ- 
ity. These included Mrs. John A. 
Jardine, president of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs; Pitts Sanborn, 
director of the Radio Institute of the : 
Audible Arts; Mrs. Harold Vincent Heard recently in a Bach program 
Milligan, Mme. Olga Samaroff-Stokow- "der the direction of Dr. Clarence 
ski and Frank Black. A program by Dickinson, at the Brick Church, New 
the winners of the National Federation York, Mildred Rgse, soprano, has made 
of Music Clubs Young Artists Contests frequent appearances during the season 
who also won the Schubert Memorial i" concert and oratorio. On April 29 
Award, was given on May 10. The she was scheduled to be soloist with the 
artists were Rosalyn Tureck, pianist, New York Woman's Symphony, An 
and Joseph Knitzer, violinist. Mrs. ‘tomia Brico, conductor, in a Handel 
Elmer James Ottaway, chairman of the Program in Greenwich, Conn, 
contest, gave a brief talk. 

CBS began its observance of Music 
Week with a broadcast by Lawrence music compositions; Chausson’s Con 
Gilman, program annotator for the certo for piano and violin solo with 
Philharmonic-Symphony and music string quartet, and Lekeu’s Nocturne 
critic of the New York Herald Tribune. for soprano with string quartet and 
The informal talk was given from piano. The artists were Jennie Robinor, 
America’s Little House on May 7 when pianist; Oskar Shumsky, Eudice Sha 
Mr. Gilman spoke on Music in the piro and Marian Head, violinists ; Vir 
Home. ginia Majewski, viola; Victor Gottlieb, 

Curtis Institute List ‘cellist; Vera Resnikoff, soprano, and 

The Curtis Institute of Music broad- Elinor Blum, pianist. The final pro 
cast was under the direction of Dr. gram dedicated to Music Week was tu 
Louis Bailly and was given on May 8. be the concert by the U. S. Navy Band, 
The program included unusual chamber Charles Benter, conductor, on May 11. 





Mildred Rose Has Been Busy with Concert 
and Opera Engagements 
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Novelties by Sonzogno Given’ 
First Performances by Tosca- 
nini—New Nabokoff Suite Pre- 
sented by Barzin—Spalding a 
Soloist — Schola Cantorum, 
Rethberg, Telva, Martinelli 
and Pinza Assist in Beethoven 
Mass 


N the final fortnight of the 1934-35 

orchestral season in New York, 
novelties were presented by the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony and the 
National Orchestral Association. Ar- 
turo Toscanini gave first performances 
of works by Giulio Cesare Sonzogno, 
one of which had Alfred Wallenstein 
is soloist. Nabokoff’s Les Danses de 
Polichinelle, a group of six pieces, heard 
for the first time in New York, were 
introduced by Leon Barzin. Albert 
Spalding was soloist at the same con- 
cert in the Tchaikovsky Violin Con- 
certo. 

Some Sonzogno Novelties 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Arturo Toscanini, conductor. Soloist, Al- 
fred Wallenstein, ‘cellist. Carnegie Hall, 
April 18, evening: 


Nuages; Fétes Debussy 
L’Apres-Midi d'un Faune ....Debussy 
ee sheets ...Debussy 
I'wo Movements from I] Negro......Sonzogno 
Tabu; (b) Il Jazzista Romantico 


First Time in America 
Mr. Wallenstein 
ngo for Orchestra... ‘ 

First Time in America) 
Pietro Yon at the Organ 

Overture to I Vespri Siciliano..........Verdi 
Young Giulio Cesare Sonzogno of Milan, 

a nephew of the Italian publisher whose 
historic opera contest brought out Mas- 
cagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana, traveled some- 
thing like 9,000 miles to hear Mr. Tosca- 
nini perform his music for the first time. 
He returned thereafter to Italy with the 
further satisfaction of having heard those 
works generously applauded and of having 
bowed his acknowledgements in the com- 
pany of the conductor and Mr. Wallenstein. 
It will scarcely be said that anything 
resembling a revelation transpired. The 
applause was for the spirit rather than the 
musical import of this music. Mr. Son 
zogno wrote expertly but not momentously 
in an idiom close to jazz; as close to it, 
perhaps, as an European imitation has 
come to the American original. The or- 
chestration was often noisy but remained 
clear. The works had variety, pulse and 


.Sonzogn 
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energy, if little that was distinctive in the 
basic ideas. Whether they were worth 
playing in the halls of symphony is ques- 
tionable. There was no reason to doubt 
that Mr. Toscanini found himself much 





Giulio Cesare Sonzogno Came from Italy to 
Hear Three of His Works Played by Toscanini 


more en rapport, personally, with the De- 
bussy and Verdi compositions, His achieve 
ment of the French works was the last 
word in finesse and transparency, with a 
tonal beauty that was none the less en- 
chanting for being only what is expected 
of this orchestra under this conductor. The 
presence of the commonplace old overture 

certainly not Verdi at his most inspired 

was just another of the puzzles of Tosca- 
nini’s program-making. ti 


Toscanini and Wagner 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Arturo Toscanini, conductor. Carnegie 
Hall, April 21, afternoon: 


All Wagner Program 
Prelude to Lohengrin ; 
Introduction to Act II[, Lohengrin | 
Siegfried’s Death and Funeral Music 

from Gétterdammerung 

Prelude to Die Meistersinger , 
Prelude and Good Friday Spell from Parsifal 
Prelude and Liebestod from Tristan 


Mr. Toscanini’s Easter program, if de- 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Brahms Recetves Most Performances; 
Nineteen Novelties Are Introduced 


T HE last of three performances of 
the Beethoven Missa Solemnis, 
under Arturo Toscanini, brought the 
ninety-third season of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony to its official 
conclusion on Sunday afternoon, April 
28, rounding out a series of 119 con- 
certs all of which were given in Carne- 
gie Hall, New York, with the excep- 
tion of one concert each in Hartford, 
Conn., and Providence, R. I. 

Conductors for the season and the 
total time each presided over the or- 
chestra were Mr. Toscanini, ten weeks; 
Bruno Walter, six weeks; Werner 
Janssen, five weeks; Artur Rodzinski, 
a fortnight and Hans Lange, three 
weeks. Ernest Schelling conducted all 
of the Young Peoples Concerts, includ- 
ing the performance of the opera, 
Snegourotchka. Fifteen vocalists, nine 
pianists, five violinists, three ‘cellists 
and two organists have appeared in solo 
capacities with the orchestra, in addi- 
tion to four appearances by the chorus 
of the Schola Cantorum of New York 
and one by the Metropolitan Opera 
Chorus. 

In 113 programs, 156 works were 
played, representing 68 composers, who, 
in turn, represent twelve nationalities. 
Germany headed the list, with sixteen 
composers, America was second with 
eleven, Russia came next with ten, 
while France and Italy were tied with 
seven apiece. Others were Austria, 
five; England, four; and Bavaria, 
Belgium, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and 
Finland, one apiece. The figures for 
1933-34 were Germany, eleven; France 
and Italy, ten; the United States, nine; 
Russia, eight; Austria, seven; England, 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia, three 
apiece, and Poland, Spain, Belgium and 
Finland, one apiece. 

Fewer Symphonies, More Composers 


lhirty-six symphonies by twenty-two 
composers were played as against forty 
symphonies by eighteen composers the 
season before. Only the First, Fourth 
and Ninth were missing from the Bee- 
thoven list and all four of Brahms’s 
were played. Others were Berlioz, Har- 
old in Italy; Borodin, Second; Bruck- 
ner, Seventh and Ninth; Elgar, Sec- 
ond; Franck, D Minor; Haydn, D 
(Pohl-No. 27), and E Flat (B. & H. 
No. 1); Hindemith, Mathis der Maler; 
D’Indy, Second; Mendelssohn, Scotch; 
Miaskovsky, Seventh; Mozart, Haff- 
ner, and G Minor (K. 550); Proko- 
fieff, Classical ; Roussel, G Minor; Schu- 
bert, Fourth and Seventh; Schumann, 
First; Scriabin, Third; Sibelius, Sec- 
ond, Fourth and Fifth; Tchaikovsky, 
Fifth; Weber, Second; Vaughan Wil- 
liams, A London Symphony. 

Honors as the most frequently played 
composer went to Brahms, due in part 
to Mr. Toscanini’s Brahms Cycle. This 
is the first time in the Philharmonic- 
Symphony’s history that the great Ham- 
burg symphonist has headed the list. In 
1933-34, Beethoven led, aided greatly 
by the Beethoven Cycle, and in 1932- 
33, Wagner took first place. Brahms 
was “represented this year by sixty- 
four performances of twenty composi- 
tions, followed by Wagner with forty 
performances of eighteen works; Bee- 
thoven with twenty-seven perform- 
ances of nine works; Mozart, with six- 
teen performances of eight works; J. S. 
Bach, with nineteen performances of 


eight works ; Handel, with fourteen per 
formances of six works; Stravinsky 
with fourteen performances of four 
works; Sibelius, with thirteet. per 
formances of four works; Schubern 
with ten performances of four works 
Debussy, with eight performances oi 
four works; Haydn, with nine perform- 
ances of three works; Schumann, with 
five performances of three works 
Weber, with seven performances oi 
three works. 

Two compositions each by the fol- 
lowing composers were heard: Berlioz 
Bruckner, Holst, D’Indy, Moussorgsky 
Ravel, Sonzogno, J. Strauss. Compos 
ers represented by one compositior 
apiece were: W. F. Bach, Samuel Bar 
ber, Borodin, Adolf Busch, Carpente: 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Delius, Dubensky 
Dukas, Egk, Elgar, Franck, Gasco, Gil 


bert, Gluck, Hindemith, Harris, Ja 
nacek, Liszt, Loeffler, MacDowell 
Mahler, Mason, Mendelssohn, Mias 


kovsky, Noble, Prokofieff, Rachmani 
noff, Rameau, Reger, Rimsky-Korsa 
koff, Rossini, Roussel, Sacchini-Frank 
Scriabin, Shostakovich, Sowerby 
Stringham, von Suppe, Tchaikovsky 
Verdi, Weill, and Vaughan Williams 

The season brought nineteen novel 
ties, three of which were world pre 
mieres: Leo Weiner’s arrangement oi 
the Schubert Rondo, Op. 107, unde 
Mr. Klemperer; Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s 
’Cello Concerto, under Mr. Toscani: 
and Samuel Barber’s Music for a Scene 
from Shelley, under Janssen. There 
were nine first times in America: Hin 
demith, Symphony, Mathis der Malet 
and Bruckner’s, Symphony No. 9 in | 
Minor (original edition), under Mz: 
Klemperer; Egk, Georgica, under Mr 
Janssen; Shostakovich, Two Entr’actes 
from Lady Macbeth of Mzensk, under 
Mr. Rodzinski; Weill, Three Night 
Scenes, under Mr. Walter; Handel 
Schonberg, Concerto for String Quar 
tet and Orchestra after the Concert 
Grosso, Op. 6, No. 7, and Adolf Busch 
Capriccio for Small Orchestra, unde: 
Mr. Janssen; Sonzogno, Il Negro (tw« 
movements for ’cello and orchestra wit! 
Alfred Wallenstein as soloist) and 
Tango for Orchestra, under Mr. Tos- 
canini. 

There were seven first performances 


in New York: under Mr. Janssen 
Haydn’s Symphony in D (Pohl Ne 
27), Carpenter’s Sea-Drift, Harris's 


Chorale for String Orchestra; under 
Mr. Walter, Mason’s Suite after Eng 
lish Folk-Songs, Rachmaninoff’s Rhap- 
sody on a Theme of Paganini for Piano 
and Orchestra; under Mr. Lange, 
Stringham’s Nocturne, No. 1 and T 
Tertius Noble’s Introduction and Pas 
sacaglia for Orchestra. 





Philharmonic Plans 
(Continued from page 3) 

young people again will be in the hand 
of Ernest Schelling 

The concerts of the 1935-36 season 
all of which will take place in Carne 
gie Hall, will begin on Oct. 3 and con 
clude on April 28. They will be 4i 
vided, as heretofore, into two series of 
fifteen Thursday evening concerts, tw 
series of fifteen Friday afternoon cor 
certs, two series of ten Saturday eve 
ning students’ concerts, and three series 
of ten Sunday afternoon concerts 
Prices will remain the same. 








CHORAL EVENTS ADD 
TO ITHACA’S MUSIC 


Seven Choirs Sing Music of 
Religious Character in 
Festive Season 
Irmaca, May 5—The Sage Chapel 
Thoir of Cornell University, under Paul 
J. Weaver, ably presented on Easter 
Sunday the ambitious cantata, Redeem- 
ng Lowe, by W. R. Voris. The choir 
j First Presbyterian Church, con- 
ucted by Eric Dudley, gave its annual 
endition of Staimer’s Crucifixion on 
Sunday. Dubois’s Seven Last 
was sumg om Palm Sunday by 
the Motet Choir of the First Methodist 
Epi Church, Ralph Ewing, con- 
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actor, assisted by three choirs from 
oir of the State Street 
M ypal Church, with Mrs. 


as guest conductor, Sang 
+t 


ta. The Resurrection Song, 


annual open meeting of 
rs’ Club took place on April 
& The program contained songs by 
i Bull, Carl Parrish, and J. 
Murray Barbour: piano pieces by Carl 
Parrish and Edith Kimple Edminster: 
W oad’s Poem for violin and 
Andrew C. Haigh’s Diver- 
r violin, viola, and piano. 


A two-piano recital by Ida Deck 
laigh and Andrew C. Haigh on April 
concluded the series of faculty- re- 


tals at Cornel] University. The pro- 





gram included chorale preludes and an 
rgan fugue by Bach, the Chopin 
Rondo. Op. 73, and the Brahms F 
Wi; " 
In the I 


thaca College faculty series 
ad, violinist, played a sonata 
Curtis on April 16, 





represented being 

Br s, Schubert, Hindemith and 

srieg. Leon Sampaix, pianist, gave a 
+ - A ne 72 

A superb production of Patience by 

Ithaca College cast was the musical 

nt of the month. Directed by Bert 

Rogers Lyon and staged by Walter C 


sold-out 


perrormaneces in 


seven 


Willoughby Boughton of Detroit 
fave a piano recital at Willard Straight 
Hall on April 14. his program ranging 

rom Chopin and Liszt to Smetana 


na Eiennenfif The encime ti 


musical of 


- Ithaca V s Club was held on 
ri] 15 |. Murray Barpour 
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Hart 


House Quartet Ends Season 





The Hart House String Quartet, Retaining Its Original Personnel, Geza de Kresz, Harry 
Adaskin, Milton Blackstone and Boris Hambourg, Has Recently Completed Its Eleventh Season 


Toronto, May 5.—The Hart String 


Quartet with its original personnel, 
Geza de Kresz and Harry Adaskin, 
violins; Milton Blackstone, viola, and 


Boris Hambourg, ’cello, completed its 
eleventh season this month. Since Oct. 
1 the group has given ninety-four con- 
certs, of which fourteen were given in 


SAN FRANCISCO TO 
LEVY SYMPHONY TAX 


Art Commission to Have Juris- 

diction of $50,000 Raised 

by Half-Cent Impost 

San Francisco, May 5.—San Fran- 
cisco voted tax money for symphony 
maintenance on May 2. By a two to 
one vote, Charter Amendment No. 3 
providing for a one-half cent tax levy 
for symphony purposes carried over the 
opposition. The measure brings a sum 
ranging between $40,000 and $50,000 
into the coffers of the Art Commission 
which can spend it as it sees fit without 

interference from the Supervisors 
Emmett Hayden, chairman of the 
Music Committee of the Art Commis 
sion, asserts no definite plans have been 


outlined, but it is the Commission’s 
hope that harmonious co-operation with 
the Musical Association, due for a 
much needed reorganization, may be 


brought about whereby the public funds 
and the private subscriptions can be 
combined or so handled as to assure the 


San Francisco Symphony a full season. 


Preceding the special election on 
charter amendments, the musicians 
waged a tremendous campaign cul- 
minating in Symphony Perpetuation 
Day, with concert ensembles in stores, 
hotels, and cafes and a free symphony 
concert in the Exposition Auditorium 
on April 30, Alfred Hertz conducting. 

The program attracted some 4000 
persons and was heard by a large radio 
audience. Except for the opening Mid 
sommarvaka by Alfen, it was comprised 
of familiar war horses of the “pop” 
repertoire—the Tannhauser Overture, 
Schubert’s Ave Maria, the Largo from 
the New World Symphony, Liszt’s 
First Hungarian Rhapsody, Strauss’s 
Wiener Blut waltzes and the finale 
From Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony 

Marjory M. FisHer 


Toronto, when they had the assistance 
of Harold Bauer and Harriet Cohen. 
In the United States they toured in 
Massachusetts, Vermont, New York and 
Illinois. 

The principal plan of their programs 
this season has been the cycle of Bee 
thoven’s last quartets, which were given 
in Buffalo and in Toronto. The modern 
works included quartets by Schonberg, 
Respighi, Bloch and Amice Calverley, 
a Canadian pupil of Vaughan Williams 
The Bax quintet was given its American 
premiere. 

Plans for next year indicate that more 
time will be spent in the United States 
than previously. Numerous dates are 
already booked, including a Brahms 
series in Buffalo and Scranton, and a 
tour in California and the Western 
States. Among their March dates are 
appearances at Colgate and Cornell Uni 
versities. Their annual tour across 
Canada will again be made, and a series 
of concerts will be given in Toronto, 
Ottawa, Montreal and Winnipeg. 
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PITTSBURGH HEARS 
CHORAL PROGRAMS 


Polyphonic Choir, Gaul’s Choral 
and Mendelssohn Choir 
in Varied Lists 

PITTSBURGH, May 5.—Ajiter several 
years silence, Father Carlo Rossini, di 
rector of music at the Cathedral, 

a Lenten concert recently with 
Polyphonic Choir, presenting motets 
and other church music. Many of th 
older composers and some moderns wet 
represented. 

The Mendelssohn Choir gave its 
closing concert on April 23. Ernest 
Lunt, conductor, departed from the usu 
oratorio and gave a miscellaneous 
cert including Holst’s Hymn of Jesus 
John Julius Baird's Kr 
dedicated to the choir, a Parsifal 
and Elgar’s Challenge of Thor. Da 
Frantz was soloist, playing works 
Bach, Chopin, Prokofieff and de Fal 


ishna’s | 


Benefit Performance 


4 


Harvey Gaul’s Choral at the Yow 
Men and Women’s Hebrew Association 
held its annual benefit concert on Apr 
28. Sari DeRoy, Caroline Hilmer ar 
Edith Lazear were Dr. Gau 
included four of his choruses from # 
Niagara pageant. Viola Philo was guest 
soloist and was exceptionally well re 
ceived by this audience 

Ted Shawn and troupe of 
dancers gave two brilliant performan 
in the Davis Theatre under May Beeg 
le’s management. The Tuesday Musica 
Club gave a Lenten program at the 
Sixth Presbyterian Church. On Apri 
30 the String Ensemble Ruth Thobur 
Knox, conductor, played the ¢ 
Concerto Grosso with Alice Stemp 
the piano, Arnold Schénberg’s Vert 
larte Nacht, Elgar’s Serenack it 
Gluck’s Menuet d’Orphee. Caroline H 


S( yloists. 


his 


mer, contralto, sang aria fr 
Samson and Dalilah and the Habaner 
from Carmen and other works 


]. Frep LIssFEe.t 
Paris, built by the 
Hungarian painter, Munkaczy, in whicl 
Liszt gave his last concert in the Fr 
capital, is about to be demolished 


The house in 


enc! 
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Many Varieties of Interesting Music in New Issues 





Bartholomew Arranges Gounod Operetta 
Charmingly 


How well an old work of real quality 
can be revised and made ready for present 
day audiences has been demonstrated in the 
preparation of the comic operetta in two 
acts. The Frantic Physician, recently issued 
by Silver, Burdett and Company. This is 
really Gounod’s Le Médecin Malgré Lui, 
a Barbier and Carré libretto based on the 
famous Moliére play, known in France. but 
in no sense familiar to audiences who think 
of Gounod only as the composer of Faust 
and Romeo and Juliet. 

The music has been arranged with un- 
usual skill by Marshall Bartholomew, while 
the libretto has been rewritten and adapted 
by Alexander Dean. What Mr. Bartholo- 
mew has done is considerable, for as an 
expert in choral matters he has rebuilt 
into full voiced pieces many of the choral 
pages, which Gounod wrote in a conven- 
tional manner, suitable for the average 
operatic chorus. He has written a very 
playable piano part, which gives fine sup- 
port without making too great demands on 
the player. The work has also been newly 
orchestrated by Jules Clemandh, while the 
sets and costume designs are by Frank 
Poole Bevan, a member, like Mr. Dean, of 
the School of Fne Arts of Yale University. 

An exceptionally handsome piano-vocal 
score has been issued, one of which the 
publishers may feel proud. In it we find a 
beautifully executed color plate of Sganar- 
elle as a frontispiece, followed by color 
plates of the various scenes, and the other 
characters. 

Mr. Dean has written a splendid preface, 
telling how the work was undertaken, also 
just what he has done in connection with it. 
There are full page portraits of Gounod 
and Moliére, followed by biographical 
sketches. At the back there is a complete 
“director's book,” containing a full de- 
scription of the characters, notes on pro- 
duction, number by number, description of 
the costumes, advice on the matter of pub- 
licity when giving performances of the 
work, and biographical sketches of Messrs. 
Dean and Bartholomew. 

This would, indeed, seem to be an auspi- 
cious undertaking on the part of Messrs 
Bartholomew and Dean and the publishers. 
The music is a tuneful as imaginable, for, 
although it is not generally known, Gounod 
was just as happy in the writing of fluent 
light music as he was in music of the 
grand opera variety. Some of us even 
think he was happier! 


Piano Teaching Material of Charm 

A number of easy piano teaching pieces 
of unusual interest come from Harold 
Flammer, Inc., New York. Perhaps the 
one which will make the most immediate 
appeal is Jacques Wolfe’s own arrangement 
of his song, Short’nin’ Bread, which will 
be studied with real interest by every 
youngster who listens to the radio. Fran- 
cis Gwynn has contributed a characteristic 
Cossack Lullaby, a charming little broken 
chord study called Golden Sunset. and a 
whimsical flute-like tune, Penny Whistle, 
the latter with joyous words by Alfred 
Marthom. Mr. Marlhom is likewise repre- 
sented as a composer in his own right; he 
has written two well-constructed pieces, a 
vigorous right-hand study in thirds over a 
series of repeated open bass fifths which 








Fayer 

Marshall Bartholomew, Who Has Arranged 

the Music for a Gounod Operetta, The 
Frantic Physician 


he has named Indian War Call, and an 
atmospherical Chinese Lanterns, which in- 
dulges in that type of bravura so beloved 
of all youthful players, the crossing of 
hands. Uncle Dan, the Sailor Man, with 
text and music by Walter Rolfe, is a jolly, 
rollicking tune that can be sung and played 
with real gusto by red-blooded boys. Both 
the composers and the publisher of these 
piano pieces know what young players like; 
for not only are their contests interesting 
but their format is also attractive, with an 
appealing picture suitable to the occasion 
on the cover of each. McK. 


Angela Diller Writes Sight-reading 
Book for Beginners 


A Baker’s Dozen is the title of a little 
study book by Angela Diller (New York: 
G. Schirmer, Inc.) which contains thirteen 
pieces to read at sight, and suggestions as 
to how to do it, for the benefit of beginners 
or amateurs of the piano to whom first 
readings are slow and painful business. 

Miss Diller’s prescription is perfectly 
sound, and is the one followed, in general, 
by most practiced musicians, though they 
may not be conscious of a definite system. 
Necessity for maintaining steady rhythm 
and tempo at all cost is emphasized, and 
performance in skeletonized version con- 
sisting only of basic tones or chords is 
wisely suggested when a full reading is im- 
possible. R. 


Langenus Transcribes Well Known 
Pieces for Clarinet 


The Langenus Clarinet Repertoire (New 
York: Witmark Educational Publications) 
is a collection of eleven pieces, transcribed 
for clarinet with piano accompaniment by 
Gustave Langenus, noted clarinetist. This, 
Book One, contains pieces transcribed 
simply and effectively. Among them are 
an aria from Weber’s Der Freischiitz, the 
aria, Deh vieni, by Mozart, a Rameau 
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Minuet, Schumann’s Traumerei, an An- 
dante from Gluck’s Orpheus and a Gavotte 
by the same composer (the one Brahms 
transcribed so fetchingly for the piano), 
Beethoven’s familiar Minuet and works by 
Verroust, Saint-Saéns and Rossini. 

For students of this lovely wind instru- 
ment, the collection offers under one cover 
a well chosen list of good music, finely 
transcribed by Mr. Langenus, with no great 
demands on the player. The piano accom- 
paniments are also technically simple. 


Two Fine Piano Pieces by Miller and 
Parrish 

Two excellent new piano works appear 
from the firm of J. Fischer & Bro. First 
we have a Scherzo-Miniature, Op. 12 by 
Jacques Miller, in which this young Amer- 
ican composer proves his skill in writing 
real piano music of worth. The other piece 
is Carl Parrish’s A Celtic Legend, sub- 
titled Deirdre, two pages of lovely impres- 
sionistic writing. Mr. Miller’s piece is 
technically difficult, but will repay the 
practise necessary for its proper presenta- 
tion. It is dedicated to Shura Cherkassky 

A. 


Octavo Lists Contain Interesting 
Material by American Composers 

Items of interest to the choral conductor 
include new numbers from the Galaxy 
Music Corporation, New York. In Yolanda 
Sleeps, A. Walter Kramer has taken a 
scene from Tchaikovsky’s opera, Yolanda, 
in which three solo parts are sung against 
a three-part women’s choral background, 
and interwoven it in such a way as to make 
it available for three-part women’s chorus 
Giving it a good English text, Mr. Kramer 
has thus made available a beautiful and 
characteristic chorus which, in the ordinary 
run of events, would have remained almost 
entirely unknown. The melody is Tchai- 
kovsky at his best, and the treatment is 
idiomatic throughout, with no difficulties of 
any sort. 

Marianne Genet’s setting of Longfellow’s 
Hymn to the Night is a somewhat lengthy 
treatment for mixed voices in the impres- 
sionistic style. It needs adept singers, a 
conductor capable of giving it imaginative 
handling and a fleet and accomplished ac- 
companist. Frank La Forge has made a 
good arrangement and translation of Emile 
Pessard’s L’Adieu du Matin for three-part 
women’s voices and baritone solo. It should 
be done without accompaniment. 

Alfred J. Swan has recently added two 
more numbers to his Swarthmore Choral 
Series: his own Song of Evening, and an 
edition of Paul Ladmirault’s Legend of St 
Efflamm, with English words by the editor. 
Both of these are for mixed chorus, the 
latter with soprano and tenor solos. 


Edmunston Writes Striking Organ Piece 

Garth Edmunston is a name that is rather 
new in organists’ circles, but his published 
works show him to be a valuable addition 
to the roster of American organ composers 
His latest opus, Imagery in Tableaux (New 
York: JT. Fischer & Bro.) is a stirring ser- 
ies of variations on a simple tune. There 
is a wide range of dynamic power, orches- 
tral color and musical mood, with plenty 
of opportunity for the virtuoso player. Or- 
ganists seeking a big recital piece will find 
this novelty worth their attention. From 
the same publisher comes a simple treat- 
ment for various solo stops in different 
range, of the old Irish folk tune. The 
Little Red Lark, by Joseph W. Clokey 
This should make an ideal encore number, 
or it would fit in a romantic group 


McK. 


Cadman Writes Charming Cantata for 
Young Voices 


Showing his skill in writing a choral 
work of simple technical character, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman has given us The House 
of Joy (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.). a 
cantata for girls and boys, that is. treble 
voices, to a text by his constant collabora- 
tor Nelle Richmond Eberhart. The choral 
writing is well managed, two-part, with 


some optional passages written three-par 
in small notation, to be sung so if desire: 
The music is fresh, melodious, natural an 
capitally suited for its intended purpos: 
Some of the passages may be sung as sok 

The numbers include a Morning Song 
Yawning Song, In Dreamland, The Fow 
dation, Nice Weather, Laughing Song 
Music and Working Song, closing with 

repetition of In Dreamland. 

A more attractive work in its class cou! 
hardly be imagined. Once more Mr. Cad 
man gives evidence of his talent in writing 
effectively for whatever medium he chooses 


Albert Kranz Arranges Grieg’s 
Landsighting 
Grieg’s famous Landerkennung is pu! 

lished in a new edition, arranged by on 
Albert Kranz, for chorus of mixed voice 
with chamber orchestra accompaniment 
This much sung work, known here a: 
Landsighting in its original form for ma! 
voices and orchestra, has great vigor an 
melodic beauty to keep it alive. The Kran 
arrangement is well carried out, retaining 
the baritone solo on Hier gefunden sit 

die Grande. The chamber orchestra, fo: 
which he has rescored Grieg’s music, is 

highly individual one, intended no doubt 
for junior players, such as we have in ou: 
high schools. The instrumentation is fo: 
flute, clarinet, trumpet, tympani, harmoni 
um (these all ad libitum), first, second, and 
third violins, ‘cello, bass and two pianos 
Violas are omitted, the third violin taking 
their place. The Bjdrnson poem is printe 


in German and English translations. It is 


issued in Edition Peters A 


=«—Briefer Mention—s= 


Songs 

Mariolina. By A. Buzzi-Peccia. This i 
typical of its output, a mel 
dious song, well calculated for the popular 
tenor, Nino Martini, to whom it is dedi 
cated and, who according to the title pag: 
sings it. The words, as well as the musi 
are by Maestro Buzzi-Peccia. (Witmark 

Lullaby By Betty Laidlaw and B: 
Lively. An attractive ballad for high voic« 
Heigho-O, My Dearie, In God Eternal 
By Roland Farley. Two posthumously put 
lished songs by the gifted American com 
poser, the first a Eugene Field setting 
melodious and pleasing, the second, to wor: 
by the composer, more ambitious in inten 
tion. Both songs are for high or mediun 
voice. (New Music Press.) 

Celia, Arnold Cornelisse: 
Two pleasant songs for high voice by 
new name in the composer's list. The ac 
companiments are rather unpianistic. (F] 
kan-Vogel.) 

The Little Stars of Evening, June Rhap 
sody. By Landon Ronald. Two melodious 
songs by this prolific English composer 


composer's 


Song. By 


with a ballad touch in the second. issue: 
for high and low voice, and considerable 


refinement in the first, issued in three keys 
(Keith Prowse.) 


For Piano 
Teaching Material 


Great Masters for Small Hands. Sele 
ted by Marianne Kuranda. Seventec 
movements from the works of Hance 
Couperin, Bach, Rameau and Carl Ph. En 
Bach make up this attractive album, set fi 
small hands by a musician who understand 
how to make them meet the requirements 
of the young pianist. ( Universal.) 

Dancing 

Welsh Reel. Arr. by Arnold Foster 
This tune, collected and described by 
Gladys M. Griffin, is issued with directions 


as to how it is danced. The melody is 
simple one and is nicely arranged (Stainer 


and Bell. Galaxy.) 
Sacred Song 
Hymnus. By Christopher Le Fleming 


One page setting for medium voice an 
piano of the words, God be in My Head 
done with that individual touch, which w 
have come to expect from this Englis! 
composer. (Chester.) A. 
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PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
CLOSING ITURBI LIST 


Pianist Appears as Conductor 
and Soloist in Three Pro- 
grams—Recitals Heard 


PHILADELPHIA, May 5.—José Iturbi 
concluded his guest conductorship of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra with two 
programs in the regular series and the 
final popular concert, listing widely con- 
trasting works and giving evidence of 
his versatility as conductor and inter- 


preter. For the April 12-13 concerts he 
played : 
Symphony in D Minor............. Franck 


Chorale, When Our Last Hour Is at 
Hand ... ae Templeton Strong 
a 8 ae Haydn 
Louise Essex, ‘cellist 
Excerpts from El Amor Brujo..... de Falla 
osefina Aguilar, contralto 


Some of the mysticism and religious 
ecstasy of the Franck seemed to escape 


Mr. Iturbi, but he gave a carefully 
detailed reading. Templeton Strong, 


an American expatriate for many de- 
cades, has used in his well constructed 
and instrumented chorale, for string or- 
chestra, a melody originally devised by 
the medieval Hans Leo Hassler, and so 
liked by Bach that it is utilized several 
times in the St. Matthew Passion. Miss 
Essex, a Federation first prize winner, 
was palpably nervous at the outset, but 
recovered poise and gave a skilful read- 
ing of the Haydn. Miss Aguilar, a 
young Mexican, brought Latin fire to 
the de Falla, which Mr. Iturbi gave 
characteristic Hispanic impulse. 

Two symphonies marked an unusual 
arrangement of the first part of the 
April 18-20 program: 


SE FE Oe eee eee Haydn 
Symphony No. 8, in B Minor..... Schubert 
i CS earn Debussy 
Petrouchka Suite ........... Stravinsky 


One of Mr. Iturbi’s finest contribu- 
tions to the season was his interpreta- 
tion of the Unfinished. The Pauken 


schlag (Surprise) Symphony he gave 


with a reduced orchestra, which made 
it sound rather thin in the Academy 
vastness. The Debussy was notable for 
its delicacy and the Stravinsky for 
dazzling dramatic effects. The popular 
program on April 14 was: 


Overture to The Barber of Seville... . Rossini 

Concerto in A Minor................ Grieg 
.«+ «+++ Mr. Iturbi, pianist 

Excerpts from El Amor Brujo..... de Falla 

Pavane nour une Infante Defunte.... Ravel 

Prince Igor Dances.............:; Borodin 


The biggest Sunday evening audience 
of the series heard Mr. Iturbi as soloist 
and conductor. He directed the Grieg 
Concerto from the piano and did it very 
efficiently and interestingly. He added 
several piano solos as encores, including 
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Galaxy Corporation Entertains in New Offices 


meen 


Vang Studio 





Guests of the Galaxy Music Corporation Celebrate with a Housewarming the Publishing Firm's Move to New Quarters 


HOUSEWARMING and reception 
4 was given by the Galaxy Music 
Corporation, music publishers, on Sun- 
day afternoon, April 28, to celebrate its 


recent removal to new offices at 17 
West 46th Street, to which many 
prominent New York musicians and 


music lovers were invited. 

The guests were received by Marshall 
Kernochan, president of the company, 
and Mrs. Kernochan, Clarence Laub- 
scher and William Ackerman, associates 
of Mr. Kernochan in the direction of 


an Amor Brujo item. Three orchestral 
excerpts from the de Falla suite based 
on gypsy love, and the Borodin dances, 
won chief applause for their spectacular 
performance. At all three concerts Mr. 
Iturbi received tremendous ovations in 
which orchestra members joined. 

Music lovers now buy their Philadel- 
phia Orchestra tickets as they do their 
motorears, radios and electric refrig- 
erators. The Orchestra Association has 
arranged a plan for installment pay- 
ment, and is pushing it with interesting 
publicity and promotion. There will 
be twenty-eight pairs of concerts in the 
regular season, and ten Tuesday eve- 
ning concerts. The fate of opera is still 
in the balance. Mr. Stokowski will con- 
duct twelve of the first fifteen weeks, 
beginning Oct. 4 and will return for the 
conclusion of the season. 

LeRoy Anspach, pianist, was heard in 
recital on April 23 in the Academy 
Foyer, playing a lengthy program well. 
He gave _ interesting contrasts in 
scherzos by Brahms, Mendelssohn and 
Chopin, and Moments Musical, by Schu- 
bert and Rachmanioff. Two of his best 
offerings were the Liszt arrangement of 
Erlkénig and a Prokofieff march. 
Among other items were the Schumann 
Symphonic Etudes and two sonatas by 
the eighteenth century Durante. Mr. 
Anspach has been for several seasons 
the technician working in co-operation 
with Mr. Stokowski in broadcasts. 

The Curtis Quartet gave the fifth of 
its Beethoven chamber music cycle on 
April 17 in the Ethical Culture audi- 
torium. The two-number program com- 
prised Beethoven at widely separated 
periods, the Trio in C Minor, Op. 1, No. 


3, and the magnificent E Flat Quartet, 


the firm. Many of the composers 
whose works are in the Galaxy catalog 
were among the guests. During the 
afternoon A. Walter Kramer, editor of 
MusIcaL AMERICA, delivered a brief 
tribute to the memory of the late Georg: 
Maxwell, who in April, 1931, founded 
the Galaxy Music Corporation with M1 
Kernochan. 

Among those seen in the above photo 
graph are Pietro Yon, Constantino 
Yon, Mr. and Mrs. Georges Barrére, 
Alberto Bimboni, Bruno Huhn, Nikolai 
Op. 127, one of the ultimate works of 
his genius and career. 

The Stringart Quartet concluded its 
series of six programs on March 15 in 
the auditorium of the Unitarian Church 
First American 


of Germantown per- 


By 


CARL FISCHER, Inc., 
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We are pleased to announce publication of 


Two New Songs 


CLARA EDWARDS 


ALL THINE OWN. Poem by Clara Edwards 
High Voice and Piano .50 


© COME TO ME. Poem by Clara Edwards 
Medium Voice and Piano .50 


Cooper Square, New 


Sokoloff, Mr. and Mrs. Cesare Sodero, 
John F. Majeski, Gena Branscombe, 
Harvey Enders, Channing Lefebvre, 
Mark Andrews, Geoffrey O'Hara, 
Charles Cohen, J. Bertram Fox, Fred- 
erick Baer, John F. Tenney, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Mead, Harold Friedell, 
Mrs. Sandor Harmati, Wilhelm Schaf- 
fer, Jesse Winne, Frank Hart. Also 
among those attending were George 
Rasely, Jean Jacques Marquis, F. W. 
Riesberg, Dr. J. Arko Mendelssohn, 
Mrs. J. Bertram Fox and Harold Robe 


quartet suite by 
l'chemberdsky. 


formance was given a 
the Russian modernist, 
\ good performance of the Beethoven 
Quartet in A, Op. 18, No. 5, and the 
Sibelius Intimate Voices Quartet, Op. 
additional numbers 

W. R. MurpHy 
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MILWAUKEE MUSIC 
ACTIVITIES BRISK 


Association Elects New Officers 
—Concerts and Recitals Show 
Wide Diversity 

MILWAUKEE, May 5.—At the annual 
meeting of the Milwaukee Civic Concert 
Association on April 9, the directors 
decided to transfer the series of six 
annual concerts from the Auditorium to 
the Oriental Theatre, which has a 
capacity of 2300 seats, the membership 
being limited to that number. Col. 
Charles M. Pearsall, 


National was elected 


Soldier’s Home, 





Milwaukee Sentinel 

Col. Charles M. Pearsall Is the New Presi- 

dent of the Milwaukee Civic Concert 
Association 


president to succeed Victor L. Brown, 
who has served for the nine years since 
the organization of the association. 


Eliot G. Fitch, was elected treasurer 
to succeed James L. Crittenden, who 
also has served for nine years. Mackey 


Well continues as vice-president, and 
Anna R. Robertson as secretary. 

The Chicago Symphony, Frederick 
Stock conducting, gave two concerts at 
Pabst Theatre on April 1 and 22, before 
sold out houses. Dr. Stock gave at least 
one composition on each program of 
Bach and Brahms. At the final concert 


governor of the 
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much interest was shown in Deems 
Taylor’s amusing Circus Day, whic 
spurred Mr. Stock to make some witty 
comments anent the various subjects. At 
the close of the program Dr. Stock 
announced his intention of including 
next season opera in concert form and 
was hailed with a round of applause 

The Dresden Kreuzchor, filled the 
concert division of the Milwaukee Audi- 
torium on April 14, with an audience 
that gave salvos of applause for some 
of the most exquisite singing ever heard 
in this city. 

An audience of 3000 on April 25, 
heard the Lyric Male Chorus, assisted 
by the Cecelian Singers of Minneapolis, 
in the Milwaukee Auditorium. The 
Minnesota women presented an attrac- 
tive program, which was made addition- 
ally interesting by the use of soft lights 
and graceful tableaux. Mrs. H. A. Pat- 
terson, directed the chorus with Mes- 
dames J. Rudolph Peterson and Louise 
Lupien Jenkins, as accompanists. The 
chorus left the next morning to take 
part in the biennial convention of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs in 
Philadelphia. The Lyrics contented 
themselves with a small part of the eve- 
ning’s ceremonies. Herman F. Smith, 
conductor, Gola A. Coffelt, assistant, 
and Arthur Arneke, pianist aided the 
men in a rousing if brief program. 

Other recent events included a recital 
by Raimundo Lida, resident pianist and 
teacher, in the Athenaeum, which drew 
numerous listeners; a concert by the 
Junior Arion Club, Mrs. Karl F. Miller 
director, and Elizabeth Tucker-Burdick, 
accompanist, in which the youngsters 
gave an excellent account of themselves 
in solos, duets, trios, quartets and 
choruses. 

On April 26, J. Erich Schmaal, spon- 
sored the third and last of his series of 
chamber music concerts in Goodrich 


Hall. The artists were Eugene Barkow, 
violin; Marie Schrup, viola; Zona 
Smrz, ’cello, and Mr. Schmaal, piano. 


Compositions by Rachmaninoff, Brahms, 
and Ippolitoff-Ivanoff were played. 

On Sunday afternoon, April 28, the 
Mac Dowell Club Orchestra, Pearl Brice, 
conductor, and Winogene Hewitt-Kirch- 
ner, pianist, closed their series of free 
concerts given monthly in Layton Art 
Gallery. These events sponsored by gen- 
erous music lovers, give opportunity to 
the lest 
excellent and 
grams. 

The free concerts presented each 
Sunday night, in the Y. W. C. A. build- 
ing also closed the same evening. These 
programs are given gratis by the best 
Milwaukee musicians. 
servatories and colleges are busy with 
graduation recitals. 

C. PANNILL MEAD 


brilliantly 





Marion Talley Weds Adolph Eckstrom 


New City, N. Y., May 5.—Marion 
Talley of Kansas City and formerly a 
coloratura soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, was secretly married to Adolph 
Eckstrom, New York musician and 
singing teacher, who has been Miss 
Talley’s coach for two years and who 
became her accompanist last year on a 
concert tour.- Miss Talley startled the 
musical world in 1929 by retiring from 
opera after three year’s service with 
the Metropolitan. In 1932 she was 
married to Michael Raucheisen, Ger- 
man concert pianist. The marriage 
was annulled six months later. Mr. 
and Mrs. Eckstrom left New York on 
April 1 for a tour of the south and 
may then travel to the West Coast to 
enable Miss Talley to begin work in 
motion pictures under a contract with 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


affluent lovers of music to hear 
played pro- 


The various con- 


Alexander Gray to Be 
Under Banner of the 
Metropolitan Bureau 





Alexander Gray, Who Will Be Heard in Con- 
cert and Radio Engagements Next Season 


Alexander Gray, baritone, who won 
first place in the middle states district 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs contest during his college years, 
and who made his New York recital 
debut last year, will be heard in concert 
next season under the management of 
the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. As 
Alex Gray, he is familiar to radio lis- 
teners as a featured singer in many na- 
tional hookup broadcasts. The singer 
plans another New York Town Hall 
recital next season. 

His first New York engagement was 
in a production of the late Florenz 
Ziegfeld. Thereafter he sang leading 
roles in several operettas, including The 
Desert Song. He also appeared in the 
film version of Sally, and sang leading 
screen roles in No, No, Nannette, Song 
of the Flame and Vienna Nights. 
Symphonic Society of New York Uni- 

versity Gives Interesting Program 

The Symphonic Society of New 
York University, John Warren Erb, 
conductor, gave a concert in the School 
of Education Auditorium on the even- 
ing of April 29. Under Mr. Erb’s baton 
a highly creditable performance was 
given. The program included three 
movements from a _ Vivaldi Concerto 
for strings, with Irving Kritchmar and 
Isidor Russ, violins; Saul Abramo- 
vitch, viola, and Theodore Fagin, ’cello, 
as solo quartet. The Adagio from a 
Mozart Clarinet Concerto was well 
given with Harold Sachs as soloist. 
Francis Rehman, viola player, with 
Mr. Erb at the piano, gave an interest- 
ing performance of the slow movement 
of Granville Bantock’s Sonata. The 


prograin closed with a Fantasy fo: 
Piano and Orchestra by Walter How: 
with Harriet Nash as soloist. 
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EVENTS IN CHICAGO 


(Continued from page 20) 


a successful debut recital at Orchestra 
Hall on April 28. 
San Carlo Plans New Season 

The San Carlo Opera Company re 
turned to Chicago on April 29 for 
week’s engagement and gave a spright 
ly performance of Madama Butterfly 
to a capacity audience in the Audi 
torium. The principal roles were sung 
by the Japanese soprano, Hizi Koyke 
Ina Bourskaya, Dimitri Onofrei and 
Mario Valle. The public responded 
with ten curtain calls after the first 
act. Fortune Gallo announced that h« 
and the Auditorium Theatre are solicit 
ing subscriptions for a four weeks’ 
season of opera next Fall at popula: 
prices. 

Noble Cain and his Chicago A 
Capella Choir were heard in a prograt 
made up of spirituals, and some fin 
transcriptions from the Finnish and 
German by F. Melius Christiansen, at 
Orchestra Hall April 29. 

The American Guild of Organist 
presented D. Sterling Wheelwright i: 
a program of compositions by Franck 
Bach, Kinder, Vierne and others i: 
Orchestra Hall on April 29. Mr: 
Wheelwright is sub-dean of the Illinoi 
Chapter of the guild. 

Marcie A. McLeop 
Lafayette College Musical Clubs Give 
Home Concert 





Easton, Pa., May 5.—The combine: 
musical clubs of Lafayette Colleg: 
John Warren Erb, conductor,: assisted 
by the Faculty Glee Club, were heard i: 
a home concert in Pardee Auditorium o1 
the evening of April 25. Soloists wer: 
Capt. George Hedge and William Hes 
tenors, and L. Forrest Free, F. Ernest 
Pulse and Robert Duer, baritones. Th: 
glee club was heard in works by Weiple 
Erb-Adams and the combined clubs in 
excerpts from Pinafore and colleg: 
songs. The instrumental club played 
three items. The faculty club sang 
works by Wood and Mitchell and, wit! 
Capt. Hedge, Drink to Me Only wit! 
Thine Eyes. Mr. Free sang Stanford's 
Songs of the Sea with the glee club. 





Charles Haubiel gave the final lectur« 
recital in his series at the Beethove 
Association on the afternoon of Apri 
10, on Lyricism. He was assisted by) 
Charlotte Ryan, soprano, formerly of th: 
Metropolitan Opera, in several group 
of German, French, Italian and Englis! 
songs. 
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Krueger Conducts Philharmonic 
in Wagner-Brahms List— 
Many Clubs Active 

Kansas City, Mo., May 5.—Ovations 
were tendered Karl Krueger and the 
<ansas City Philharmonic in the final 
oncert of the season, in Convention 
Hall on April 9. There was more than 
pontaneous approval of the ensemble 
which had reached unprecedented heights 
n performances of Brahms’s Second 
Symphony and two excerpts from Wag- 
ner’s G6étterdammerung and Siegfried. 
Mr. Krueger returned to the podium in- 
numerable times, the orchestra acknowl- 
edging the ovations with him, and he 
further lauded the fine spirit of the 
members of the Philharmonic. Powell 
Groner, chairman of the board of trus- 
tees, briefly outlined next season’s plans 
ind announced that the concerts would 
ve heard in the new Municipal Audi- 
orium. 


Training School Concert Given 


The second annual concert of the 
Kansas City Orchestral Training School, 
N. De Rubertis, conductor, was heard 
in Ararat Temple on April 23. Mem- 
bers of the orchestra from Ottawa, 
Kansas, which is also under Mr. De 
Rubertis, augmented the local group 
Works of local composers that were 
heard included Powell Weaver’s An 
[lmaginary Ba.let (three compositions ot 
Mr. De Rubertis including Tryphena 
Oriental Fantasie, Ralf Li Beau, solo 
(first performance), Impres 
sions of Colorado, (first performance ) 
and By the Nile. Members of the 
Dorothy Perkins Ballet were featured in 
this last. Richard Canterbury’s Dance 
ixotique, written originally for piano 
and recently orchestrated, was also 
heard. Compositions by Schubert, Moz- 
art and Beethoven comprised the first 
part of the program, part of the latter’s 
Concerto in D Minor being played by 
Helen Dittemore, violinist. 

Fredda Longfield, violinist, was pre- 
sented in recital at Epperson Hall on 
\pril 1, by the Sigma Alpha Iota Soror- 
ity, of which she is a member. Gladys 
Gwynne Combs accompanied. 

The Kansas City Musical Club, in an 
exchange program with Spain, pre- 
sented the Kansas City Ensemble, Mrs. 
H. Lewis Hess, Mrs. Marie de Riggs- 
Miller, Mrs. W. B. McElroy, Marjorie 
Standart, John Thompson and a group 
of dancers from Helen Thomes school, 
in Edison Hall on April 15. 


The final concert of the Morning 
Musicales of the Mu Phi Epsilon Soror- 
ity, in Edison Hall on April 23 opened 
with a group of two-piano numbers, 
effectively performed by Catherine 
Hatch and Mary McKee. The Mu Phi 
Ensemble, with the assistance of Stanley 
Deacon, baritone, was heard. Pearl Roe- 

r Kelly and Clara Kimbrell, pianists ; 


oboist : 
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KANSAS CITY PLAYERS TERMINATE SEASON 


Dorothy Monday, ‘cellist, and Mary 
Bingham-Porter, violinist, accompanied. 
Wanda Corti, pianist, of John Thomp- 
son’s studio, was presented by the Con- 
servatory of Music in her graduation 
recital at Conservatory Hall on April 
16. BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


JUILLIARD SPONSORS 
BACH-HANDEL FETE 


Three Concerts Marking Com- 
posers’ Births Include Israel 
and Matthew Passion 


The Passion according to St. Mat- 
thew, received in reverent silence by 
a capacity audience, was at once the 
climax and the conclusion of the Bach- 
Handel Festival given by the Juilliard 
School of Music during the week of 
April 28. The stellar roles as well as 
chief honors went to the school orches- 
tra, the assisting chorus of the Oratorio 
Society of New York and their con- 
ductor, Albert Stoessel, who sustained 
the burden of the three performances 
with laudable competence. 








The first concert on the evening of 
\pril 29 was devoted to Handel’s pre- 
ponderantly choral oratorio, Israel in 
Egypt, preceded by the none too inter- 
esting Concerto Grosso in F, Op. 6, 
No. 2 with Alice Erickson and Mar 
jorie Fulton, violins, and Eleanor Aller, 
‘cello, as soloists. In the oratorio, 
Marvel Biddle and Martha Dwyer, 
sopranos; Lucille Browning, contralto: 
Roland Partridge, tenor, Harold Bog- 
gess and Mack Harrell, baritones, were 
soloists. Arthur Plettner was cembalist 
and George Volkel, organist. 

Next to The Messiah, Israel is prob- 
ably Handel’s most important work in 
the oratorio form. Indeed, in some oi 
the choruses, notably, He 
Word, and, He Gave Them Hailstones, 
the effects seem of even greater import 
and grandeur than those of its more 
famous companion 


List of Chamber Music 


A miscellany of smaller works pro 
vided the most generally interesting 
program of the series on the evening 
of May 1. Georges Barrére, flute, ac- 
companied by the orchestra under 
Edgar Schenken, played four move- 
ments from the Bach Suite in B Minor, 
and Mr. Barrére co-operated with 
Ernest Hutcheson, piano, and Mr. 
Stoessel, violin, in a superlative reading 
of four movements from The Musical 
Offering. The Bach division concluded 
with the Suite No. 3 in D (in which 
occurs the popular Air for G String) 
well interpreted by the orchestra under 
Mr. Stoessel. 

Handel was represented on the last 
half by the Motetto for solo soprano 
and orchestra, heavily weighted with 
the Italian aria style, but still authentic 
Handel, in which Josephine Antoine 
was soloist. The closing Concerto 
Grosso in C, gave solo opportunities to 
Harry Friedman and Alfred Lust- 
garten, violins; Stephen Pecha, oboe, 
and Bernard Greenhouse, ’cello. 

The St. Matthew Passion, in un- 
abridged version, began at 5:30 in the 
afternoon on May 4 and continued in the 
evening after a dinner intermission 
An enormous and eminently worthy un- 
dertaking, the performance was out- 
standing from the standpoint of chorus 
and orchestra under Mr. Stoessel. 
Julius Huehn was particularly impres- 
sive in his utterance of the words of 


Spake the 


Jesus. Other soloists were Ruby Mer- 
cer and Helen Marshall, sopranos; 
Pauline Pierce and Risé Stevens, con- 
traltos; Arthur De Voss and Allan 
Stewart, tenors, George Britton and 
Gean Greenwell, baritones. Chief in- 
strumental parts were played by Harry 
Glickman and Joseph Knitzer, violins; 
Harry Fuchs, ‘cello; Harry Wilkins, 
flute; Gregory Ashman, cembalo, and 
Mr. Volkel, organ. Boy choristers of 
St. Thomas Church assisted. R. 


Eli Sanger Heads Dallas 
Music Association Which 
Now Has 2,100 Enrollment 








Salomon 


Eli Sanger, President of the Dallas Civic- 
Community Music Association 


Dattas, Tex., May 5.—The sixth 

nnual membership drive for the Dallas 
Civie Community Association, of which 
Eli Sanger is president, closed on April 
27 with 2,100 enrolled, the largest en 
rollment in the organization’s history. 
Mrs. Frances N. Rodgers directed the 
corps of workers, composed of 
business and professional people in addi- 
tion to members of music clubs. Mrs. 
Charles Clinton Jones, president of the 
Dallas Federation of Music Clubs, 
served as contact chairman. Della Bril- 
ling is executive secretary. 

Assisting Mrs. Rodgers were Mes- 


large 


dames E. R. Roberts, Percy Davis, 
Asher Mintz, J. H. Cavender, Jacob 
Winterrman, J. P. Dreibelbis, S. E. 
Johnson, C. B. Fletcher, Thos. Little- 


page, Tom P. Ellis, Pauline Adoue Hall, 
and Misses Sudie Williams and Adelia 
Greiner. The six programs of this 
season were heard by 1800 members. 
Maset CRANFILL 


CROWDS ATTEND 
EVENTS IN PEORIA 


St. Louis Symphony and Mildner 
Are Visitors—Local Choral 
Groups Appear 


Peoria, ILt., May 5. — The St. 
Louis Symphony, under Vladimir 
Golschmann, was presented here re- 
cently by the Amateur Musical Club, 
Elizabeth Riesz, president. It has been 
a number of years since a leading or- 
ganization of this kind has been heard 
here, and it was the first time since the 
organization of the club more than 
twenty years ago that it had sponsored 
such a pretentious enterprise. The 
Shrine Temple, seating more than two 
thousand, was completely filled and the 
event was an outstanding success. The 
program included works of Mozart, 
Wagner, Tchaikovsky, Moussorgsky 
and Mendelssohn. 

Poldi Mildner, pianist, was heard 
under the auspices of the same club, in 
a program that delighted an audience 
which again filled the Temple. Works 
of Bach-Busoni, Haydn, Schumann, 
Chopin and Brahms were played with 
such fire and complete mastery as to 
win salvos of applause. 


Two Choruses Give Concerts 
The mixed singers of the Philhar 
monic Choral Society of the Amateur 
Music Club, about fifty voices undet 
the direction of George W. Gunn, gave 
their annual program at the Majestic 
Theatre to a crowded house so appre- 
ciative that the concert is to be re- 
peated. And the Orpheus Club, sev 
enty-five men’s voices, under the leader 
ship of Howard Kellogg, offered their 
yearly concert in the same theatre a 
week later, celebrating forty years of 
singing together. Each has added great 
ly to the incentive of choral singing in 
this part of the country. 

Music in the public schools has gone 
steadily forward. To the usual glee 
clubs, bands and orchestras have been 
added an a cappella chorus in two high 
schools, both coming off with prizes 
in the Central Illinois contests. In all 
the high schools, courses in theory and 
music history are given credits which 
admit to music courses of the state 
university. And in no class work is the 
interest more intense than on Friday 
mornings when Dr. Walter Damrosch’s 
voice and music comes over the radio to 
the hundreds of listening children who 
have previously studied the program. 


H. H. MILts 
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Dr. T. S. Roy Is Re-elected 
President of Worcester 
Civic Music Association 





Dr. Thomas S. Roy Heads the Largest Single 
Concert Series in the United States 


WorcEsTeR, Mass., May 5.—At the 


annual dinner meeting of the Worcester 
Civic Music Association opening the 
membership drive, Dr. Thomas S. Roy, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, was 
re-elected president for his sixth con- 
secutive term. The guest speaker was 
O. O. Bottorff, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Civic Concert Service, 
who paid high tribute to Dr. Roy and 
to W. Karl Lations chairman of the 
membership committee. 

The campaign, extending from April 
8 to 13, brought 5000 subscriptions, part 
of which will be placed on the waiting 
list since the seating capacity of Wor- 
cester Municipal Memorial Auditorium 
was oversubscribed by more than 1000 
With this record, the association be- 
comes the largest single concert-series 
sponsor in the United States. Arthur J 
Dann, chairman of the talent committee, 
has arranged for the appearance ot 
Rachmaninoff, Fritz Kreisler, 
Richard Crooks, Elisabeth Rethberg, the 
Moscow Cathedral Choir and the Boston 
Symphony for next season, 


serge 
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CIVIC MUSIC SERIES ENDS IN WORCESTER 


Koussevitzky Leads Boston Men 
in Final Program—Mem- 
bership Increased 
Worcester, May 5—The Boston 
Symphony led by Serge Koussevitzky 
was heard in the final Civic Music Asso- 
ciation concert at the Auditorium on 
April 10. Mendelssohn's Italian Sym 
phony, the Introduction and Wedding 
March from Le Cog d'Or by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, and the Brahms Symphony 
No. 2 in D, were warmly applauded. 
Promising to program the Boston 
Symphony, Moscow Cathedral Choir, 
Elisabeth Rethberg, Fritz Kreisler, and 
Richard Crooks if the Civic member- 
ship of 2,441 was augmented to 3,000, 
the campaign of April 8-13 imstead re- 
sulted in about 5,000 applications, estab- 
lishing a large waiting list over the 
Auditorium capacity. There was then 
announced as an addition to the 1935-6 
program, a recital by Rachmaninoff. 
Harold Bauer's piano recital at the 
Art Museum on April 7 ended the series 
of free events arranged by the trustees 
Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms, 
Debussy, and Chopin were represented 
Walter Howe, organist: Marie An 
toinette Comeau, mezzo-soprano, and 
Arthur J. Bassett, pianist, gave a recital 
of merit in the Auditorium on April 14, 
the second of four tree eve 
by the Worcester County Musical asso 
ciation. Mr. Howe played the Elgar 
Sonata in G, a Bach prelude and 


ents sponsored 


and shorter pieces by MacDowell, Bon 
net, Karg-Elert, and Maulet Mime 
Comeau sang the Ver aria, O Don 
Fatale, and a SToOuL it songs 

Gothic Singers in Lecal Debut 

The Gothic Singers of Plymouth 

Piedmont Church made their local debut 
as an a cappella umit at Tuckerman 
hall on April 12. Hugh Giles directed 
the forty mixed voices im a well-ha 
program ranging from stxteent 


tury to medern compositions. Marion 
McCarlin, pianist, gave a group of 
works by Scarlatti, Schubert, and Ravel. 
Incidental were sung by Ellen 
Lekstrom, soprano, and LeBaron Stock- 
tord, baritone. 

Hugh Giles made his first appearance 
is conductor of the Woman’s club 
choral group on April 24, presenting 
what was said to be the first perform- 
ance in this country of a choral version 
of Bach’s Peasant Cantata. The soloists 
were Kathleen Roche and Mrs. George 
G. Stevens, sopranos; Romeo Ouellette, 
tenor; Theodore Cook, baritone; and 
LeBaron Stockford, bass. Marion F. 
McCaslin was accompanist. The can- 
tata was given as a two-act operetta, 
with peasant costumes and attractive 
folk dances. Mrs. Henry L. Gilson is 
music chairman. 


solos 


Male Chorus Marks Anniversary 


lhe Mendelssohn Singers male chorus 

arked its fifteenth aniversarv with a 
concert at the Auditorium on April 25, 
with Goeta Ljungberg as guest artist. 
Arvid C. Anderson is conductor and 
Clarence N. Helsing accompanist for 
the male group, while Conrad Forsberg 
appeared as accompanist for Mme. 
Liungberg. 

Union Church choir troupe presented 
Gilber and Sullivan’s The Gondoliers on 
May 1 and 2, with J. Vernon Butler as 
conductor and Mrs. Butler as accom 
panist. Mrs. Oscar P. Tabor, Jr., was 
lramatic coach. Clifford Fowler Green 
was organist at the third free recital at 

\uditorium on April 28, and was 
issisted by his chair from the First Uni- 
ian church, with Nora Mollen-Borg 
as soloist. 
Walter Howe has recently accepted 
the conductorship of the Worcester 
Orchestral Society, fol- 
owing the resignations of Albert W. 
Wassell and Harry Levanson, conducto1 


certmaster. 
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BROOKLYN APOLLO CLUB GIVES LAST CONCERT 


175th Concert Terminates Season 
—Rosina and Josef Lhevinne 





Soloists 
Brookiyx, May 5.—The 175th con 
cert by the Apollo Club, marking the 
conclusion of that unent organiza- 
tion’s fifty-seventh was held in 


the open house of the Academy on April 
30. Josef and Rosima Lhevinne. duo 
pianists, were assistimg artists. Altre 
Boyce, conductor, demonstrated his su 
penor attributes as a choral leader 








| 


in addition his skill as a program 
builder. Intrinsic musical values char 
acterized the choice of compositions 
performed. These included Beethoven's 
Creation’s Hymn, Schubert's Impa 
tience, The Dreaming Lake by Schu 


mann, Marx’s Morning Hymn, Mac 
Dowell’s The Crusaders and Massenet’s 
Twilight. Other works by Charles Mar 
tin Loeffler, Dubois, Jenkins and Han 
del were given 
Deo-Pianists Afferd Contrast 

The singing of the clul 
in its ease and 
spirit of textual interpretation was ap 
parent. A pleasing imstrumental con 
trast was afforded by the duo-pianists 
Mr. and Mrs. Lhevinne consummate 
this field, charmed the audience with 
the Ravel arrangement of Debussy’s 
Fétes and Nuages, two Rachmanioff 


works, and the Schulz-Evler transcrip 


was unusual 


elegance and a true 


n of the Blue Danube Waltz in a 
two-piano version by Abram Chasins 
Dorlon Lowe and Charles O. 
Banks were accompanists for the Apollo 

T announced 
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lhree concerts are 
next season. 

\n audience of about 3,000 attended the 
benefit concert given under the auspices 
of New York University School of 
Education at Brooklyn Technical High 
School on the evening of April 11. Pro- 
ceeds will be donated to stage equipment 
funds for the school. The program was 
presented by the N. Y. University Glee 
Club, Luther W. Goodhart, conductor, 
und a Symphonic Band under the leader- 
hip of Ernest Williams. Soloists were 
Elsass, cornetist, and a cornet 
trio including Albin Johnson, Joseph 
Frey and Leonard Smith. Among the 
“omposers represented on the program 
were Gomez, Brahms, Tchaikovsky, 
Speaks and Gershwin. A Gala perform- 
unce of Mendelssohn’s Oratorio, Elijah, 
under similar auspices with a chorus of 
400 and an orchestra of ninety, is 
scheduled for May 18. The conductors 
will be Hollis Dann and John Warren 
Erb 


Frank 


Morning Choral Gives Concert 


The sixteenth annual spring concert 
of the Morning Choral, Herbert Stavely 
Sammond, conductor, and Ada Zeller, 
iccompanist, was given in the Acad- 
emy’s Music Hall on April 11. Among 


the program’s more pretentious offer 
ings were Mana-Zucca’s Rachem an 
Joseph W. Clokey’s How Summe: 
Came. The choral, composed of wo 
men’s voices, sang with admirable ton 
and technical precision. Mildred Dilling 
harpist, as assisting artist, played tw: 
groups of soli. Elsie Oswald, soprano 
was heard in Pace, Pace, Mio Dio by) 
Verdi. First hearings on the progran 
were Carl F. Mueller’s The Blue Swar 
and Frank Stewart Adam’s A Woodlan 
Reverie, both dedicated to the morning 
choral. 

Henry Alberts, seven-year-old pianist 
and composer, was heard in a recital in 
the young artist series of concerts being 
given at the Hotel St. George, on May 2 
In the playing of the less complicated 
piano compositions by Tchaikovsky 
Grieg, Mozart, Beethoven, Debussy and 
Haydn, Master Alberts disclosed un 
derstanding of keyboard exactions. In 
six original compositions he gave a con 
vincing demonstration. FELIX Deyo 


FESTIVAL WEEK OF 
YOUTH LAUNCHED 


National Music League’s Tenth 
Anniversary Also Marked 
by Luncheon 
The Festival Week of Youth in Art 
and Music, sponsored by the Mayor’: 
Municipal Arts Committee under th 
chairmanship of Mrs. Henry Breckin 
ridge, was opened with a luncheon held 
by the National Music League at the 
Hotel Biltmore on May 1. President 
Roosevelt sent a word of greeting to 
Mrs. Frederick Steinway, president ot 
the League, who read the message to 
the assembly. Mrs. Breckinridge spoke 
in place of Mayor La Guardia and Mrs 
Christian R. Holmes introduced the 
speakers who included Herbert Wither 
spoon, Walter W. Naumburg and D: 
John H. Finley. Kurt Brownell, tenor, 
and John Gurney, bass, furnished the 
musical program, the former singing 
Ah, fuyez from Massenet’s Manon, and 
Mr. Gurney, Il Lacerato Spirito from 
Verdi’s Simon Boccanegra. A film de 
picting the league’s activities was 
shown with Harold V. Mulligan as 

narrator. 

Mr. Witherspoon in his speech re 
minded his hearers that the changing 
basis of the support of music was not 
the few, but the greater public, and he 
added that the league’s activities were 
creating new audiences by giving them 
the opportunity to hear music. Mr 
Naumburg spoke of the league’s work 
in aiding young musicians and Dr. Fin 
ley on the proper use of leisurs 
Others at the speaker’s table were Carle 


ton Sprague Smith, Mrs. Ernest 
Hutcheson, Mrs. Elmer J. Ottaway, 
William Ziegler, Jr., Mrs. Schuyle: 


Smith and Robert A. Simon. 





Piano Teachers 


“STUDY VACATION” 


ON THE SEASHORE at VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 
. August 18th—24th 
in a series of 


HANS BARTH Illustrated Lectures 


“HOW TO TEACH—HOW TO PLAY— 


MUSIC OF YESTERDAY-TODAY-TOMORROW” 
One fee covers all expenses $3°7:50 
—including tuition, rooms, WF _ 


meals in ocean front hotel. 


Write BRISTOW HARDIN, Director 
413 Boissevain Ave., Norfolk, Va 
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Music Ho! by Lambert and Other Books Show Merit 


Constant Lambert’s Music Ho!, A Study 
ff Music in Decline, (New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons) is the vigorous work of 
an English composer and critic, who draws 
upon a fund of erudition and who possesses 
a remarkably acute sense of observation 
and perspective. Lest the word erudition 
gives momentary pause or doubt, it is only 
fair to add that this book is thoroughly 
entertaining, clever and so replete with 
controversy as to make possible another 
volume twice its size. 

Mr. Lambert’s own peculiar daemon is 
a passion for logic; for giving the correct 
modicum of justice where justice is due and 
for the relegation of contemporary repu- 
tations to what he feels is their proper 


niche. That he performs this service with 
relish does not diminish the regard in 
which he holds his particular musical 


deities, Sibelius, Moussorgsky and Debussy. 

He has the singular facility for hitting 
off in a phrase, the fundamental flaws of 
composers and works “contemporary, or 
nearly contemporary with our own day: 
Stravinsky becomes a “deliberate pasti- 
cheur”, the notes of Le Sacre du Printemps 
“merely pegs on which to hang the 
rhythm”; Debussy an “antique fancier like 
Pierre Louys and Maurice de Guérin”; the 
Impressionist school “invertebrate” and 
Schonberg provided “with a vocabulary 
capable of expressing the _fin-du-siécle 
spirit that was already a commonplace in 
literature”. Though all this points to the 
willful and mocking attitude assumed by a 
class of English intellectuals, often de- 
scribed as The Bright Young People, Mr. 
Lambert avoids that category by a wide 
margin of sincerity and thorough apprecia 
tion of even those post-war composers 
whom he rightly accuses of trying to 
establish the Age of Pastiche. 

Particularly eloquent are those chapters 
which deal with the Russian Nationalists, 
Nationalism and the Modern Scene and the 
reverberations of that momentous struggle 
between romanticism and the industrial rev- 
olution, the echoes of which have not yet 
done with rolling about the world. Mr 
Lambert stresses the Cult of the Exotic as 
opposed to nationalism in music; they can 
not, he believes, live side by side, since 
exoticism is a femme-fatale that weakens 
nationalism by its effeminacy, lack of folk- 
tune material (if we speak of exoticism as 
. foreign influence) and its two-dimen 
ional emotion. 

He finds that jazz is the first dance musi 
to bridge successfully the gap between the 
low and the high brow, since the majestic 
patronage lent the waltz by a few great 
composers has been more of a gracious 
ondescension than anything else. This 
irid terrain, wherein many contemporary 
omposers meet and cry to be led out of the 
wilderness or sit upon their haunches and 
ponder, has become a Wasteland, and the 
way out may not be discovered by revert- 
ing to Ash Wednesday. 

Mr. Lambert does not hesitate to draw 


YOUTH SONG ALBUM 


Lyrics to Be Sung to Children Issued 
by Harcourt, Brace 


Filling a very definite need, an album 
as just been issued in Harcourt, 
Brace’s series “The Singer’s Music 
Shelf,” entitled Songs to Sing to Child- 
en, edited by Albert E. Wier. Child- 
en’s songs are sometimes songs to be 
ung by children; but these children’s 
songs are to be sung to them by their 
Iders. Not that the songs are difficult 
to sing, for they are not. Some of 
them might, indeed, be learned and per- 
ormed by young singers, that is, gifted 
nes, 

The material is excellent, the greater 
part of it composed by familiar names 
n current American creative music, 
such as Cecil Burleigh, Charles Wake- 
ield Cadman, Abram Chasins, Arthur 
Farwell, Sandor Harmati, A. Walter 
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Constant Lambert, Who Has Written a 
Provocative Book Entitled Music Ho! 


into this book any reflections of the modern 
scene as long as they are of use to him in 
depicting the decline of classical (an all- 
inclusive phrase) tradition. Such widely 
divergent causes and effects or personalities 
as Duke Ellington, Clara Schumann, Bran- 


cusi, Couperin, Diaghileff and Freud, the 
appalling popularity of music and the 
equally indifferent attitude toward it, are 
mixed together to provide a condiment oi 
style that is poured over a good deal oi 


honest thought Reputations, 
‘established theories” 


ntemplative 


solid and 
tenets, movements and 
collapse in this book at the 





thrust of Mr. Lambert's pen-point like in 
flated balloons—and wit! good deal less 
noise 

He pays tribute at the close to Sibelius, 
that “citizen of the world whose works 
are “not Finnish symphonies, but sym 
phonies by a Finn”; and a note of pity ts 
touched, ironically enough in a volume ot 
ironies, for an age wherein sucl a book 


written at 
D 


had to be t all 
\\ ARREN Hi rF OTTER 


Downes Recasts Previous Book on 
Symphonic Masterpieces 


Those who enjoy reading about orches 
tral works of a symphonic nature will 
find much to make them happy m Oln 
Downes’s Symphonic Masterpieces (New 
York: Dial Press), a book of 294 pages, 
in which the music critic of the New 
York Times discusses well known sym- 
phonies and other orchestral works. The 
book is not exactly a new one. but is. 
as the author states in his foreword, a 


recasting of his previ Symphonic 
Broadcasts. 
Among the works commented on 


three best known Mozart 


are the 


symphonies (the 


Kramer, Leopold D. Mannes, Daniel 
Gregory Mason, Douglas Moore, Ran- 
dall Thompson, Mana Zucca and 
others 


many 
Unless we err, this has been drawn 
from the volume, New Songs for New 
Voices, edited a few vears ago by Louis 
Untermevyer and Clara and David 
Mannes. But, in addition to this copy- 


right material, which was especially 
written for the volume just mentioned, 
Dr. Wier has included old favorites, 
such as Behrenda’s Daddy, Brahms’s 


Cradle Song, Cowen’s Snow Flakes, de 
Koven’s Fiddle - Dee- Dee, Dvorak’s 
Songs my Mother Taught Me, Molloy’s 
The Little Tin Soldier, and Schubert’s 
Wavside Rose. 

The volume will be also found useful 
by singers giving programs for audi- 
ences containing young people. Many 
of the songs will make capital encores 
for regular concert programs. For the 
music chosen is, on the whole, excellent 
and a credit to its editor. W. 





G Minor, C Major (Jupiter) and the E 
Flat). All nine of Beethoven, three Haydn, 
quite a bit of Bach, the two familiar ones of 
Schubert, Schumann’s four, and Brahms’s 
famous four, three of Tchaikovsky, the Third 
of Saint-Saéns, the Franck, the Seventh 
Bruckner, a number of Wagner items (but 
why the Overture to Christopher Colum- 
bus?), seven Strauss works, the Fourth 
Sibelius and En Saga, Dvorak’s New 
World, Berlioz’s Fantastic, three Stravin- 
sky, and miscellaneous pieces by Weber, 
Dukas, Bloch, Humperdinck, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, d’Indy, Gluck et al. There are 
musical examples and photographs of 
Bach, Beethoven, Wagner, Debussy, Si- 
belius and Stravinsky. : 


Paul Stefan Condenses Sourek Biography 
of Dvorak 

There has, indeed, been a need for a 
biography of Antonin Dvorak and those 
who can read German will, therefore, be 
delighted with Dvorak: Leben und Werk 
by Otakar Sourek and Paul Stefan, issued 
vy Verlag Dr. Rolf Passer, Vienna. 

Dr. Stefan, noted Vienna music critic. 








Antonin Dvorak, from a Drawing Which Forms 

the Frontispiece of a Biography by Sourek 

Which Has Been Translated into German by 
Stefan 


editor of the Anbruch and correspondent 
in the Austrian capital for MusIcAL 
AMERICA, realizing the need for a Dvorak 
life, set himself the task of making a nor- 


mal sized book, somewhat less than 300 
pages, from the four volume Sourek bi 
graphy. 


The Sourek biography, we are told, be- 
gun by the Czech author in 1916, and com- 
pleted in 1933, contains more than 1,200 
pages. Dr. Stefan has done a splendid 


niece of work in getting the life and work 
of the richly gifted Bohemian composer 
into a book one-quarter the size of Sou- 
rek’s original. It has not been merely 
a translator’s work; it has been a task of 
recreating the material, with special atten- 
tion to non-Czech readers; for the Sourek 
work was specifically intended for them. 

Dvorak’s life reads pleasantly enough, 
his humble beginnings his rise to fame, his 
visit to this country, all told simply and 
naturally. There are some excellent pho- 
tographs, too, of the composer at various 
stages in his career, of scenes from his 
operas, reproductions of pages of his manu- 
scripts, etc. At the end there is a com- 
plete list of his published works, according 
to opus numbers, also those without opus 
numbers, also those unpublished, all pre- 
pared by Otakar Sourek, and a bibliogra- 
phy. 

This biography should now be translated 
into English. There is, as far as we know, 
no Dvorak biography in our language. 
Could not the Beethoven Association under- 


take it? 
A. 
Schnabel’s Reflectons An Absorbing 
Little Book 
Reflections on Music is the title of an 
address. delivered by Artur Schnabel at 


the University of Manchester, a precious 
little volume issued in a de luxe edition by 
Simon and Schuster, New York. Herr 
Schnabel is one of those pianists who is 
interested far more deeply in the art of 
music than in the mechanics of the instru 
ment of which he is a master. Therefore 
his Reflections on Music are of extraordi- 
nary interest, and what is more, of un 
questioned significance 

What he has to say is entirely abstract 
and follows that method of thinking, so 
mugnificently developed over the centuries 
hy German philosophers and _ scholars. 
One’s status in the land of Goethe may be 
altered by political conditions, but one’s 
thought is, indeed, one’s own possession 
Nothing can touch that. Herr Schnabel 
has, in less than sixty small pages, given 
us an insight into his artistic tenets and 
his great erudition. One quotation from 
his final page: “Music and musical art are 
mysterious, inevitable, tangible and pro 
ducible realties, cosmically related and in- 
dividually fashioned; impersonal, personal 
and super-personal. It is impossible to ex 
haust them.” The address was made in 
(jerman; the translation, as printed here, 
is an excellent one by César Saerchinger. 
There is also an Introduction by I. A. 
Hirschmann, which seems to us entirely 
superfluous. A. W. K. 


The English Hymnal with Tunes, New 
Music Edition, (London: Oxford Uni 
versity Press, New York: Carl Fischer, 
Inc.), contains hymns dealing with every 
phase and religious division of the Chris- 
tian year. About 100 new tunes are added 
to the previous edition 
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here or a scale passage there not cleanly 
articulated, and some technical indecision 
of other varieties, but on the whole they 
were admirably conveyed, as was also the 
Schumann Carnaval. The audience, con- 
sidering the lateness of the season, was a 
good-sized one and applausive. R. 


Egon Petri Plays Benefit Recital 


Egon Petri, pianist. Town Hall, April 
24, evening: 
Toccata, Adagio and Fugue 
Twenty-four Preludes 
Années de Pélerinage. 


in C.. Bach- Busoni 
ethane Genel Chopin 
‘Deuxiéme Année; 


Italie: Sposalizio; Il Pemseroso; Can- 
zonetta del Salvator Rosa; Three 
Sonetti di Petrarca; Fantaisie quasi 
Sonate: — une lecture de 
Dante Liszt 
Mr. Petri can be depended upon to 


produce a program of more than ordinary 
interest in addition to a transporting ex- 
hibition of his magnificent, sinewy tech- 
nique. This performance, for the benefit 
of the Music School Settlement, was no 
exception. His only gesture to the current 
season’s tradition was the selection of a 
Bach-Busoni entrée, and then not one of the 
habitual choices. The toccata is not the 
most delightful composition Bach has writ- 
ten in this form, but the adagio and the 
fugue are music of interest and worth. The 
polyphonic lines of the last, with its wide 
spread ascending motive, were traced with 
sharp clarity by Mr. Petri who never lost 
sight of the voice courses throughout the 
ponderable maze of counterpoint 

The Chopin preludes were splendidly 
played. However, as was inevitable 
haps, the whole series at one sitting wearied 
the ear and tended to cancel each other, 
despite remarkably scrupulous variation and 
contrast of interpretation part of 
the pianist. The Liszt group served 
chiefly to emphasize how windy 


ner 
por 


on the 


and dated 
much of the Abbé’s music really is The 

three Petrarch sonnets, h wever, wi 
originally were songs, are beautiful and 
poetic discourses, particularly the second, 
But the fantaisie, based on Victor Hugo’s 
poem, weighed down with noisily clanking 
ornaments, is grandstand music of the 
worse description and rattles on at such 
length as to annihilate utterly whatever 
fund of tolerance the listener may feel for 
the work. The large audience showed its 
appreciation of Mr. Petri’s splendid inter- 
pretations with long applause and demands 
for additional numbers 


Keith Falkner Heard in Recital 


The English bass-baritone, Keith Falk- 
ner, was heard in a request recital at the 
Town Hall on the evening of April 26. 
Mr. Falkner began his program with the 
early English songs, Celia Has a Thousand 
Charms, from Purcell’s The Rival Sisters; 


John Blow’s The Self-Banished, Jones’s 
What if I Seeke for Love of Thee and 
Handel’s Droop Not Young Lover. In the 
following Lieder group the artist was 
much less at home, finding neither the 
language or the dramatic content of these 
works sympathetic to his abilities—with 





Greeted 
Recital in the Town Hall 


Keith Falkner Was in a Return 


the exception of Brahms’s Wie bist du meine 
Konigen. In Schubert's Das Wandern, sev- 
eral lapses of memory heightened the im 
pression of unfamiliarity with the 
f Lieder interpretation. 

Returning to English songs, Mr. Falkner 
Peel's dramatic and tender In sum 
mertime on Bredon, Armstrong Gibbs’s Five 
By a Fireside and Walthew’s Eldo 
rado with assurance and a feeling for the 
melodic line. Two Japanese folk songs 
arranged by Yamada caught the fancy of 
the audience; Leezie Lindsay, and Mohacs 
Field, an Hungarian folk song with an 
Irish twist to its melody, concluded the 
program, which was not, in general calibre 
more than pleasant entertainment, too many 
of the works lacking character. Coenraad 
\V. Bos was the sympathetic accompanist. 
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Amphion Chorus of Minnesota and 
North Dakota Heard 


The Amphion Male Chorus of Moor- 
head, Minnesota and Fargo, North Dakota, 
Daniel L. Preston, conductor, which came 
to the East to participate in the National 
Federation of Music Clubs in Philadelphia, 
effectively proved by the sonority of its 
ensemble, admirable control of dynamics 
and the magnificent wer attained in 
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climactic passages, its effectiveness as a 
choral body in the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of April 27. Though the singing 
lacked a little of subtlety and the finer 
nuances of tone were absent, the rugged 
and vital interpretations were a relief from 
the more effete type of usual choral work. 

Protheroe’s Laudamus, Brahms’s Lullaby, 
with Mr. Preston, tenor, as soloist, Rieg- 
ger’s arrangement for chorus of Campbell 
Tipton’s A Spirit Flower and Kountz’s 
The Night March were notably performed. 
Lawrence Norin was the accompanist for 
the club. Howard Laramy, baritone, ac- 
companied by Anne Courtney, sang Eri Tu 
from Verdi’s A Masked Ball, MacGimsey’s 
Land Uy Degradashun, and Thunderin’, 
Wonderin’; Carpenter's The Green River 
and Head’s My Sword for the King. He 
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With the Dancers 


He ed 


Martha Graham Concludes Season’s 
Recitals 
capacity audience 


An almost was on 


hand for the concluding dance recital of the 
Martha Graham and her group 


season by 





Martha Graham Closed Her Season in a 
Dance Recital in the Guild Theatre 
assisted by Louis Horst, pianist, at the 
Guild Theatre on the evening of April 28. 
Several compositions familiar in Miss 
Graham's repertoire were repeated at this 
performance and a new work was Per- 
spective, No. 1 and No. 2, with music by 
Mr. Horst and Lehmann Engel, respec- 
tively, and decor by Isamu Noguchi. The 
plain, even severe, but rather effective set- 
ting was apropos to the equally severe 
characterization and movement which was 
imparted to the dance. And the latter, in 
turn fitted logically with the athletic, un- 
graceful and vigorous conceptions of chore- 


graphy, in general, to which Miss Graham 
adheres. R. 


Miriam Marmein Gives Recital 


Miriam Marmein, mime and dancer, in- 
cluded several new conceptions and dances 
performed for the first time in New York 
on her program at the Barbizon-Plaza on 
the afternoon of April 28. Marine Fantasy 
to music by Ravel and Modern Ballerina 
by Gershwin, were followed by the harle- 
quinade, Pierrot Encounters the Doctor. 
Career, the important new work on the 
program, depicted incidents in the life of 
a ballerina from 1860 to 1900 in seven 
episodes. Essentially a work in pantomime 
with dancing incidental to the unfolding of 
the story, the action is too long drawn out 
and the admirable reticence of gesture em- 
ployed could be applied to the length of 


the work with no loss of drama. It was 
performed to music by Glazounoff. 
Chef d’Orchestre, a cartoon, was given 


here for the first time, The Fountain by 
Chopin, was repeated by request; Garcon, 
another cartoon, Bacchante, by Wagner 
and March, concluded the program. Marion 
Kahn was the accompanist. 2 


joined the chorus in Damrosch’s Danny 
Deever, Kountz’s The Sleigh, and the pro- 
gram was concluded with works by Guion 
Riegger and Sullivan. The majority oi 
works sung was not in keeping with the 
unusual abilities of the chorus. P 


Maria Halama and Alan Seymour in 
Joint Recital 

Maria Halama, mezzo soprano, and Alan 
Seymour, pianist, were heard in joint re 
cital on the evening of April 27 at the 
Barbizon-Plaza. With pleasing voice and 
considerable youthful charm, Miss Halama 
sang works of Bach, Haydn, Trunk, Marx 
Paladilhe, Chausson, La Forge, Kramer, 
Dvorak and Divina as well as Irish, Slovak 
and Czech folk songs accompanied by 

(Contioned on page sae 
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By Men Only 


Under the auspices of The New Theatr 
and New Dance League, one of the best 
dance programs of the year was presented 
at the Park Theatre on May 3 and 4, by 
ten men dancers, including Charles Weid 
man, Kenneth Bostock, José Limon, Wil 
liam Matons, Ludwig Lefebre, Gene Mar 
tel, William Dollar, Roger Pryor Dodg« 
Ad Bates, and Irving Lansky. 

The dances were distinguished by dept! 
of concept and sincerity of rendition. Th: 
variety of personality afforded by so man 
participants was, as always, most welcom« 
Most of the program was in the ultra mod 
ern technique which proved itself an ex 
pressive medium of masculinity and radical 
ism. . 

William Dollar, star dancer of the Amer 
ican Ballet Company, contributed the only 
variety in technique. It was interesting 
and reassuring to hear the audience giv: 
him the ovation of the evening. 

Traditions, by Messrs. Weidman, Limo 
and Matons was outstanding. Mr. Weid 
man treated the subject with rare insight 
humor and proportion. The choreography 
was clear, ingenious and decorative. Thx 
rendition was spirited and finished. 

Mr. Martel is deserving of special met 
tion for the concept and finished renditior 
of both Anathema and Parade. L.M 

Russian Dancer in Spanish List 

In the Town Hall on April 28, Marin 
Yurlova gave a program of Spanish danc« 
for the benefit of the Russian Refugee: 
Children Welfare Society. The numbers 
included many well known Spanish classics 
to music by Granados, Albeniz and de Fal 
la. James Quillan was the accompanyist 


Artists Give Final Concert of Series for 

Henry Street Settlement 
The sixth and last of the series 
Chamber Music Concerts sponsored by 
the music school of the Henry Street 
Settlement, Mrs. Hedi Katz, director 
was given in the Playhouse on the even- 
ing of April 28 by Lea Luboshutz, vio 
linist; Felix Salmond, ’cellist, and Isa- 
bella Vengerova, pianist. 


JOHN WARREN ERB 
Conductor 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
LAFAYETTE CO]. LEGE 


Address: {71 W. 7ist st, New York 
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Rodzinski Receives Ovation— 
Two Operas Are Given by 
Institute of Music 
Cusvetaxp, O.. May 5.—The seven- 
teenth season of the Cleveland Orchestra 
came to a trium phant close with the con- 
certs of April 18 and 2) at Severance 
Hall. Audiences at these comcerts hon- 
ored Artur Rodzimski with umprece- 
lented applause and enthusiasm ran so 
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CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA SEASON CLOSES 


was given. Jacob A. Evanson led the 
chorus. Arthur W. Quimby was the 
supervising director, and the stage di- 
rection was in the capable hands of 
Nadine Miles. Margery Schneider was 
in charge of the dances. 

The annual two-piano recital by Bery! 
Rubinstein and Arthur Loesser took 
place at Samuel Mather House on April 
17. They were heard in the Mozart 
Busoni Fantasy, the Brahms Variations 
on a theme by Haydn, Florent Schmitt’s 





A Scene from the Cleweland Institute's Production of Gianni Schicci: 


From the Left, Julia 


Prasse, Norman Roman, Charles Welch, Irene Bessai, Joseph Marsilia, Marcia Bissell, Angelica 
Mancini. Jenet Bert, Elizabeth Stoectler, John Harrison, Emanuel Breakstone, Reuben Caplin 
and Helena Hitchcock 





gh that ti f tor was obliged to 
ay an encore im order to satisfy his 
\imirers—Ravel’s Bolero. The orchestra 
wat 2 ‘tush.’ 
The program for these final concerts 
as chose \ rchestra patrons 
Respighi’s orchestration of Bach's Pas- 
acaglia in C Mimor began the program 
llowed | hoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony The Prelude and Love Death 
from Tristan und Isolde f wed the in- 
ermissi and the concluding bon-bon 
vas the suite from Stravinksy’s ballet 


The Cleveland Institute of Music pre 
sented its ammual performances im the 
Little Theatre of Public Music Hall on 
April 28 and 2 Herbert Elwell, as 
istant director of the Institute and 
nusic critic of The Cleveland Plain 


aler, made his bow as an operatic 

felightful presenta- 
tions of Pergolesi’s La Serva Padrona 
ind Puccini's Gianni Schicchi. Ward 
ewis was in charge of the vocalists, 
nd Elizabeth Stoeckler played the lead- 
ng feminine role im each opera with 
elicacy of act amd no littl com- 
etence In sin Reuben Caplin was 
plendid as ! 


onductor with the 








Schicchi and only 
lightly less effective im the role of 
Uberto in the first opera. Helena Hitch- 
ock, li Manci Julia Prasse, 
Irene Bessai, Mrs. Howard Bissell, 
Janet Burt, John Harrison, Emanuel! 
Breakstome amd Norman Roman, were 
excellent as the mourning relatives in 
the latter. Joseph Marsilia, tenor, sang 
the part of Rimuccio excellently 








The music departments of Western 
Reserv ersi amd the Curtain 
aye of Flora Stome Mather College 
oined i i erformance of the Gilbert 
= Sullivan operetta. Iolanthe, in Sev 

ce Hall on April 27. With a chorus 
fa more than 100. an orchestra of fort: 
mder the conductorship of F. Karl 
Grossman and a splendid cast } headed by 
Janis Dremann and Donald Hort m. a 
-markahh aroheesinmet 6 ageerntetion 


Rhapsody, Saint-Saéns Fantasy and 
Fugue, and two works by Rachmaninoff 
ERNESTINE ALDERSON 


HACKENSACK WOMEN GIVE 
FINAL CHORAL PROGRAM 


Chorus Sings Difficult List under 
Anna Graham Harris—Hubert 
Appears as Soloist 


HAcKENSACK, N. J., May 5.—Under 
the baton of Anna Graham Harris, the 
Hackensack Woman’s Chorus gave its 
closing concert of the season on May |! 
in the State Street School Auditorium 
before a large audience. The club sang 
with excellent tonal quality and pre- 
cision a difficult program, including 
Harvey Loomis’s Hurakan, the Fletcher 
arrangement of The Keel Row, the 
Tchaikovsky-Kramer Yolanda Sleeps, 
the Brahms-Paranov The Vain Suit. 
Eric Fogg’s interesting Meg Merrilies 
and Mabel S. Smith’s O Diviner Air, in 
the first part, and the Bawden cantata, 
The River of Stars, Repper’s poetic 
What Is More Gentle than a Wind in 
Summer ?, Miss Harris’s ingenious ar- 
rangement of Foster’s Oh, Susannna, 
and R. Lilian Carpenter’s arrangement 
of the Negro spiritual, I Couldn’t Hear 
Nobody Pray, closing with Giannina 
Mia from Friml’s The Firefly. 

The Tchaikovsky, Foster and Friml 
pieces were redemanded. In the Smith, 
Bawden and Carpenter pieces the so- 
prano solo parts were beautifully sung 
by Mrs. Harold Schuyler, Leonie Ja- 
coby and Edith Bode, respectively. 

The French ‘cellist, Marcel Hubert, 
was the soloist, playing with real 
artistry works by Veracini, Dvorak, 
Brahms, Fauré, Granados and Sarasate. 
His superb tone was matched by his 
virtuoso technique and fine interpreta- 
tive ability. He was encored and added 
Ravel’s Piéce en forme de Habanera. 
Edward Hart played the accompani- 
ment, both for the club and the soloist, 

udmirable fashion 





Orchestral Concerts 





(Continued from page 22) 
voted to music familiar to all persistent 
patrons of opera and symphony, was one 
of the supreme experiences of the season. 
Needless to state, this was due quite as 
much to the magnificent playing of the 
orchestra as it was to the towering genius 
of the music performed. If the concert had 
a fault, it was that of excess of beauty, a 
surfeit of exaltation. In the end, a program 
that is made up entirely of climactic 
moments from a half dozen of the most 
inspired works in all music exhausts the 
listener as much as it stimulates him. The 
conductor was accorded a series of ovations. 
O 


Toscanini Gives Beethoven Mass 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Arturo Toscanini, conductor. Soloists, 
Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano ; Marion Telva, 
contralto; Giovanni Martinelli, tenor ; Ezio 
Pinza, bass. Schola Cantorum, Hugh Ross, 
conductor. Pietro A. Yon, organist. Car 
negie Hall, April 25, evening 

Missa Solemnis in D 

The success of Mr. Toscanini’s presen 
tation of the monumental choral work of 
3eethoven last season, encouraged the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society to close 
this year’s concerts with three performances 
on this evening, and the afternoons of April 
26 and 28. 

Beethoven's setting of the 
of the sacrosanct choral works. Familiarity 
with it from the inside and the outside 
leads one to suppose that the glamor of the 
composer’s name is largely responsible. It 
is late in the day to recall the utterly un 
vocal writing in many of the choral pass 
ages and the intrusion of themes not even 
remotely suggestive of religious sentiment 
such as the inane hunting call in the Agnus 
Dei beyond saying that they still cause 
wonder. The cruel and rather ineffective 
passages for the sopranos in the fugue at 
the end of the Credo must be accepted, 
again because Beethoven is speaking. 

Mr. Toscanini played the work with de 
votion. It seemed that some of his slow 
passages were unnecessarily slow, parti 
ularly in the Kyrie, and that the crescendos 
were unnecessarily loud, resulting, in the 
latter instance, in a lack of clarity. The 
ensemble of the soloists was not invariably 
flawless and several of the individual voices 
have been heard to better advantage in 
other works. There was nothing equivocal, 
however, in the reaction of the audience 
It listened, breathlessly, throughout the 
entire work, which means much with a 


New York audience H 


Beethoven 


Mass Is One 


Barzin Group Plays New Nabokoff Work 


National Orchestral 
Barzin, conductor. Soloist, 


Association, Leon 


Albert Spald 
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ing, violinist. Carnegie Hall, April 30, 


evening : 


Concerto Grosso for string orchestra. . Bloch 
Piano obbligato, Thomas Richner 


Concerto, Op. 35...... . Tchaikovsky 
Mr. Spalding 

Les Danses de Polichinelle.... Nabokoft 
(First time) 

Tone Poem, Don Juan... . Strauss 


For the last appearance of the training 
orchestra this season, Mr. Barzin selected 
musical fare thaf stirred the palate and 
gave the listeners, and more particularl; 
the musicians, something to “get their teet! 
in.” The Tchaikovsky alone is almost as 
evening’s work, for the orchestra quite as 
much as the soloist, what with its capri- 
cious rhythms, tempi and scattered or 
chestration, except in the close-knit tuttis 
The orchestra carried out its part of the 
contract abundantly, although certain in- 
equalities between sections were permitted 
occasionally. In the first movement, for 
instance, the horns over-burdened the har 
mony at strategic points. But Mr. Spald 
ing did not seem at home in this quasi 
Slavic music. Preoccupation with th 
enormous technical demands left his per 
formance breathless and wanting im that 
breadth of style and romantic bravura wath 
out which this concerto becomes an etuck 

The six puckish dances of Nabokof 
plaased the audience, and the composer 
bowed his gratitude many times from the 
stage. In so far as they are brilliant, ful 
of effects and beautifully orchestrated 
these pieces are representative of, and m 
distinguishable from, a large quantit 
contemporary composition. Mr. Nabok 
chose to be more melodic than most, how 
ever, and that was a boon to his suite, for 
the melodies are among its chief assets 
The saxophone solo in Pas de deux tendre 
played by Cecil Leeson, was a particular] 
ittractive and tuneful bit 

Bloch’s Concerto Grosso, a meaty work 
richly scored (although the Pastorale an 
Rustic Dances seem to cry out for bras: 
and woodwind), and the Strauss tone poen 
received excellent treatment at the hands 


of Mr. Barzin and his young men and 
women. Such energy and enthusiasm a: 
were displayed might well be the envy 
older ensembles. R 


Benefit Concert for MacDowell Club 

A concert will be given in the Tow: 
Hall on the evening of May 13 for th: 
benefit of the MacDowell Club whicl 
burned on April 14. Rose Bamptor 
contralto; Charles Hackett, tenor; Rug 
giero Ricci, violinist; Harold Bawe 
Krnest Schelling and Edwin Hughes 
pianists; Fritz Reiner, George King 
Raudenbush, conductors, and the Mac 
Dowell Club String Orchestra will 
participate in the program. Olit 
Downes will speak on the achievements 
of the MacDowell Club and Walter 
(;olde will accompany Miss Bampto 
and Messrs. Hackett and Ricci. 
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Success in Faust Debut 
Wins Soprano Position 
With San Carlo Company 





Gallo 


Remains with the 
Opera Forces After Her Debut as Siebel! 


Florence Wyide 


Florence Wylde, mezzo soprano, made 
her debut with Fortune Gallo’s San 
Carlo Opera Company as Siebel in 
Faust when the organization was ap 
pearing in Seattle during February. 
Her success in the role was such that 
Mr. Gallo engaged her to sing with the 
company for the remainder of the 
season. 

For the past three years, Miss Wylde 
has been studying with Max Altglass, 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, and 

uwcher of Maria Muller. 


Wolfinsohn and Jacobi Give 
Recital at Smith College 
NortHAMPTON, Mass., May 5.—In 
Sage Hall, Smith College, an admirable 
sonata recital was given on April 28 
by Wolfe Wolfinsohn, violinist, and 
[rene Jacobi, pianist. The artists col 
laborated in artistically conceived per 
Mozart’s Sonata in B 
Flat, Stravinsky’s Duo Concertant, 
Frederick Jacobi’s Three Preludes and 
Brahms’s Sonata in A, Op. 100. They 
were received with great cordiality by 
» discriminating audience. 


Sonata 


formances of 


Isidor Philipp to Return Here 

lsidor Philipp, French concert pian 
ist and pedagogue, sailed from Havre 
on the Isle de France on May 8 to con 
tinue his teaching activities in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, and the Felix Fox 
School in Boston from May 20 to July 
LO. In addition M. Philipp will again 
give several concerts. On May 19 he 
will play a Bach concerto over the radio 
with Frank Black’s orchestra from New 
York 


Combs College Presents Pupil of 
Alberto Jonas in Recitals 
PHILADELPHIA, May 5.—Combs College 
has recently presented a number of artist 
pupils of Alberto Jonas, director of the 
piano department, in recital in the Foyer 
of the Academy of Music and Ethical 
Culture Hall. Those heard included Eliza 
beth Hipple, Joseph Lockett and Leroy 
Anspach. Pupils of Mr. Jonas who have 
appeared in student recitals at the college 
melude Dorothy Pendexter who gave a 
jomt recital with Carter G. Stanton, tenor 
and im another program, Vincent Persi 
chetti, Bessie Gottreich, Ruth Luty, Eliza 
heth Zug. Mr. Jonas played the second 
piano part in the Tchaikovsky G Minor 
Piano Concerto with Mr. Persichetti 
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La-Forge-Berumen Studios 

A new series of broadcasts of La Forge- 
Berumen pupils will be given over the 
Columbia Broadcasting Company system 
on a coast to coast hookup beginning May 
22. These programs will feature many 
leading artists with orchestra and also a 
chorus of solo voices. Al! of the singers 
will be pupils of Frank La Forge. Pianists, 
pupils of Ernesto Bertmen, will be heard 
on these programs as well. The programs 
will be of half hour duration and will be 
heard throughout the summer. 


Young Students Give Special Recital at 
David Mannes School 

A special recital by unusually talented 
pupils between the ages of five-and-a-half 
and thirteen was given at the David 
Mannes Music School on the afternoon of 
\pril 25. A program of works by Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Debussy, and others was 
cleverly presented by Paul Rudoff, Sondra 
Polack, Elinor Orfman, Robert Cornman 
and Eileen Flisser, pianists; David Nadien 
and Berl Senofsky, violinists, and Giorgio 
Ricci, ’cellist. 
Ellerman Pupil Sings in Purcell Work 

Warren Lee Terry, tenor, pupil of Amy 
Ellerman, was one of the soloists in what 
is believed to have been the first American 
performance of Purcell’s music to Dry 
den’s play, King Arthur, by the Washing- 
ton Square College Chorus and String 
Orchestra of New York University on 
the evening of April 24 under the baton 
of Martin Bernstein. The concert was one 
of two in the second annual Spring Music 
Week sponsored by the university. 


Ondricek Studios Move to New 
Quarters 

Emanuel Ondricek, founder and director 
of the Ondricek Studios of Violin Art, of 
New York and Boston, announces the 
change of address of his New York studios, 
which after May 15, will be located at 14 
East 73rd Street. Mr. Ondricek’s pupil, 
Ruth Posselt, recently returned from a 
highly successful tour of Europe, including 
Russia. Francesco Zecchino, another of 
Mr. Ondricek’s pupils, was acclaimed in a 
recent recital in Boston and will be heard 
in a Town Hall recital early in November 

Johann Singer Opens Studios in 

Carnegie Hall 

Johann Singer, Austrian pianist, who 
made his American debut in Carnegie Hall 
in 1933, has opened studios in the Carnegie 
Hall building. Mr. Singer will be heard 
during the coming season, in a joint recital 
with his wife, Selma Singer, soprano, in 
the Town Hall. Mme. Singer has been 
engaged for appearances over WJZ during 
the summer. 


Vlado Kolitsch Presents Byrd Elyot in 
Recital 

Vlado Kolitsch presented his pupil, Byrd 
Elyot, violinist, in recital in Wurlitzer 
Hall on the evening of April 24. Miss 
Elyot, who recently returned from a trans- 
continental tour, played Bach’s unaccom 
nanied G Minor Sonata, Dohnanyi's 
Ruralia Hungarica and shorter works by 
Debussy-Heifetz, Sinigaglia, Nin and Szy 
manowski 


Mari Shapin Presents Pupils at 
Dalcroze School 

Mari Shapin presented a group of first 
vear pupils in a piano demonstration at 
the Dalcroze School on the afternoon of 
April 28. Those taking part included Iris 
and Sybil Ullman, Lenore Lipshutz, Carol 
Hoddeson, Edwin and Richard Goddard, 
Emily-Joy Rosenblatt, Geraldine and Syl 
via Ratner, Myra Schonbar, Ariana 
Bronstein, Mirian and Mrs. Cohen, Joyce 
Kane, Bertram and Mr. Feirstein and 
Pearl Kalmowitz 
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Vaclav Divina. Beginning with Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata Pathétique, Mr. Seymour 
played music by MacDowell, Paderewski 
and Chopin. The audience was of good 
size and received the performances with 
warmth. R. 


Creighton Allen Ends Recital Series 

Creighton Allen, pianist-composer, gave 
the last of a series of three recitals in 
Steinway Hall on the evening of April 28. 
He began the program with two works by 
Schubert, Moment Musicale, Op. 94, No. 2, 
and the Impromptu, Op. 90, No. 4, followed 





Mary Hopple Appeared as Soloist with the 
Down Town Glee Club 


by Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 27, No. 2. In 
Schumann’s Carnaval Mr. Allen displaye: 
qualities of spirit and vigor and disclosed 
those portions of the work which were 
congenial to his own temperament with 
sympathy. He also played two of his own 
works, Ballade and Rhapsodic Novelette, 
the former by special request. The latter 
lacked any sustained mood and the first 
though slighter in stature, was of a more 
fortunate inspiration. 

Mr. Allen’s interpretative abilities do not 
extend to the refinements of Debussy, for 
he played the shadowy La Cathédrale 
Engloutie with a heavy hand and no regard 
for the exquisite tonal shadings of the 
Impressionist master. The program was 
concluded with Lecuona’s Malaguena 


} ] 


Jend Swislowski in Debut Recital 

Jen6 Swislowski, pianist, made his New 
York debut in a recital at the Town Hall 
on the evening of April 29, performing a 
program that was, for an initial effort, 
over-ambitious. Mr. Swislowski’s assets 
were an admirable clarity of tone, an in 
cisive touch and an avoidance of dramatics 
In the three modest sonatas, one by Can 
tallos and two by Soler, transcribed by 
Joaquin Nin, with which he began the 
program, precisely those abilities were ap 
parent. In the Schubert Sonata in A, On 
120, an unfortunate lapse of memory in 
the Allegro movement marred a reading, 
which was otherwise competent enough. 

Three Intermezzi by Brahms were played 
with restraint and intelligence. but the same 
composer’s Rhapsody, Op. 119, No. 4, was 
accorded a plodding performance and 
flawed by shortcomings that were obviously 
of a technical order. Two works by De 
bussy, Reflets dans l’eau and Feu d’artifice, 
two by Ravel and two Scriabin Etudes 
were more congenial to Mr. Swislowski’s 
abilities and were performed with both 
brilliance and color. The program was con 
cluded with Respighi’s Prelude on a Greg 
orian Theme, Danse d’Olaf by Pick-Man 
giagalli, a Spanish dance from La Vida 
Breve by de Falla and (nfante’s El Vito 
variations on a popular t!ieme and an orig 
inal Danse Andalouse. P 


Down Town Glee Club Heard in Concer: 


The Down Town Glee Club, Channing L« 
febvre, conductor, an organization of me 
in business and professional pursuits 
downtown Manhattan, acquitted itself wit 
credit in its concert in Carnegie Hall on th 
evening of May 1. Mary Hopple, contralt 
was the assisting artist. She sang tl 
recitative and aria from La Favorita, 
Mio Fernando, by Donizetti, with admit: 
able surety and competence. Her voi 
possesses warmth, is of an entirely adequat 
range and was used with a discriminatin 
intelligence in Merwin’s Little Cares 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's The Nightingale an 
the Rose, Grieg’s My Johann and |! 
Forge’s Into the Light. Stuart Ross wa 
the accompanist. 

The club sang the Chorus the Can 
Drivers, from César Franck’s cantat 
Rebecca, Schubert's Hymn to the Eterna 
The Storm by George Mead, assistant cor 
ductor and accompanist of the club, an 
Wagner’s Chorus of Norwegian Sailor 
from The Flying Dutchman with spirit a 
energy. The concert was concluded wit 
the folk tunes, The Battle of Jerich Fr 
a Bygone Day and Die Musikanten (Ger 
man), The Drunken Sailor, a chantey, a 


Chadwick's setting of Saint Gregory 
Hymn, Ecce Jam Noctis. Harold Fried 
assisted at the organ P 


Golden Hill Chorus Gives Last Concert 


The last concert for the season by t 
Golden Hill Chorus, an organization of 2! 
young business women of lower Manhatta 
was given at Carnegie Hall on the evenn 
of May 3 under the baton of Channi 
Lefebvre. Grace Bender Roberts was a 


compamist Attractively garbed in w 
robes, the choristers responded admura 
to Mr. Lefebvre’s expert direction 
program which included the Suscepit Isra 
from Bach’s Magnificat, an aria fr 
Handel’s Samson and choruses fr Bor 
Godounoff, Carmen and Eugen Onégi 


4 group of American compositions 
Donovan, Mead and Lefebvre incl 
David Stanley Smith’s A Caravan fr 
China in which Walter Schiller was soloist 
Irish, English and Dut n 
cluded the program. George Rasley, ter 
as assisting artist, contributed the Cava 
from Carmen, and old English air a 
songs by Liza Lehmann and Sanders 
The auditorium was well filled for 
last Carnegie Hall ert of t 


Vassar College Choir Sings in the 
Town Hall 

The Vassar College Choir, | lar 
Geer, conductor, gave its second New Yor! 
concert in the Town Hall on the evenin 
of May 4. The organization of eight 
male voices offered a program of sacre 
and secular music in impressive style 
won ready response from a large audiet 

Palestrina’s Hodie Christus Natus F 
began the program and the first grout 
cluded as well, works by Orlando di Lass 
Cooper and Handel 


Four songs by Holst with violin a 
paniment but without other instrumenta 
assistance, were well sung by Edna W 
Geer, soprano, with Lois Porter, violinis 
assisting. Double and triple choruses 


Holst and Randall Thompson followed 
interesting in content and performance 
novelty was Fuge, Kanzone und Epilog 
for organ, violin and chorus, with Lilli 
Horton at the organ 

Works by Brahms, Schubert, Honegger 
Warlock and Holst, with four excerpt 
from Honegger’s Le Roi I 
sung 


Vavid were als 


Lucy Brown Makes Debut at New 


School 

An exhibition of conscientious i 
teresting musicianship was given by I 
Rrown, pianist, in her first recital here 
the New School for Social Research 
the evening of Mav 5. ¢ sing a provera 
not to be disposed of lightly. she playe 
Moussorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibit 
ddition to Beethoven's Sonata. Op. 10 


three preludes and fugues from the Wel 
tempered Clavichord, and 
renti and Fugue of Frescobaldi 


(Continued on page 
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Musan Trio, Frederic Buldrini, violin; 
lori Shorr, ‘cello; Milton Kaye, piano. 
tarbizon, April 26, evening. Trios by 
teethoven, Schubert and Franck. 


CaRMELA Ippo.iro, violinist. Eugene Hel- 
ner, accompanist. Barbizon, April 28, 
ifternocon. A program of works by Jean 
furé, Ravel, Kreisler, Ponce-Heifetz, 
Sarasate and others. 


Em™my Brapy, pianist. Barbizon, April 
30, evening. Bach Suite, Schumann Sonata 
und works by Wessel, Otterstrom, Liszt, 
Dohnanyi and Bartok. 


Giapys M. Situ, contralto. Pauline 
Morgan, accompanist. Barbizon, May 5, 
:fternoon. Handel aria and songs by Rosa 
ind Durante, German Lieder, a folk song 
sroup and modern American songs. 


New York Matinee Musicale Concert 


Given 
The members of the New York Matinee 
Musicale, Rosalie Heller Klein, founder 


und president, with Geraldine Kress, violin- 
ist, as guest artist, gave a concert at 
\eolian Hall on the afternoon of April 27. 
Miss Kress played the de Falla-Kreisler 
Danse Espagnole, Schubert’s Ave Maria, 
arranged by Wilhelmj, and Sarasate’s 
Playera. She was accompanied by Mrs. 
Peter Kress. Josephine Fry, organist, 
played works by Dubois, Saint-Saens and 
Reuchsel; Ben Lippin, bass-baritone, with 
Marie Nelson at the piano, sang works 
Verdi, Schubert, Huhn and others. 
Mabel M. Anderson, pianist, played a 
Chopin Etude, a Brahms Intermezzo and 
ecuona’s Malaguena. Helen M. Olmstead, 
soprano, sang works by R. Strauss, Mrs 
[. H. A. Beach, Head and Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff. Miss Fry was the accompanist 
tuth Mary Keyes performed two dances 
to the music of Debussy with Victor Talla- 
rico at the piano, the latter concluding the 
program with three Etudes and a Nocturne 
Chopin P. 


Rubinstein Club Gives Final Concert of 
Season 

The final concert of the season by the 
horal section of the Rubinstein Club was 
given at the Waldorf-Astoria on the eve- 
ning of April 23, with Keith Falkner, 
baritone, as assisting artist. 

The chorus under the baton of W. A. 
Goldsworthy offered works -by Jenkins, 
lreharne, Sucher, Saint-Saéns and others 
und included a number of traditional pieces 
ne of which was ascribed to Henry VIII. 
Incidental solos were sung by Mrs. 
William Knennelly and Mrs. C. B. Keiser. 

Mr. Falkner offered three groups in- 
luding excerpts from Lully’s Amadis, and 
Handel’s Acis and Galatea and songs by 
Brahms, Wolf, Schumann, Toye and Parry 
and several folk songs. Coenraad V. Bos 
was at the piano for Mr. Falkner and 
Kathryn Kerin Child for the club. D. 


English Folk Dance Society Holds 
Festival 

The ninth annual folk dance festival of 
e English Folk Dance Society of America 
vas held at the seventh regiment armory on 
ve afternoon of May 4. Mrs. Arthur O. 
hoate was chairman of the festival com- 
ittee. Colorful costuming, the intricacies 
' the dances and an orchestra, conducted 

Alice K. Haigh, of string players from 
e Greenwich House Music School en- 
anced the revival of the Morris, Sword 
d Country dances of varied origin, which 
re collected and transcribed by Cecil 
sharp, who along with R. Vaughan 
Viliams, Arnold Foster and Miss Haigh. 
rranged the dances for orchestra 
Traditional characters that originally 
companied the dancers at these festivals 
ided humor and a piquant air to the 
estivities. Country dances from Vermont 
nd Kentucky were also included on the 
rogram 
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William H. Brennan 

Boston, May 5.—William H. Brennan, 
business manager of the Boston Symphony 
since 1918, died at his home in Jamaica 
Plain on April 25. Born in Kingston, Ont., 
in 1863, the son of a British army officer, 
his first experience in the managerial field 
was gained in Buffalo where he directed 
the Buffalo Music Hall. He later managed 
the John Lund orchestra and was success 
ively manager of a number of eminent 
artists including Melba, Schumann-Heink, 
Sembrich, Farrar, Kreisler and Paderewski 

He became associated with Charles A 
Ellis, the Boston impresario, in 1903. In 
1911, he succeeded Frederick Comee as 
assistant business manager of the Boston 
Symphony and in 1918, took the place of 
Mr. Ellis as orchestra manager, being the 
first to hold the position under the board of 
trustees to whom Colonel Higginson en 
trusted the affairs of the organization after 
the disagreements that occurred that year 

Mr. Brennan guided the destinies of the 
organization through its most difficult 
period during and just after the war when 
the enforced resignation of Dr. Karl Muck, 
followed by the retirement of Colonel 
Higginson and Mr. Ellis made its continu 
ance problematical. Henri Rabaud was th« 
first conductor to serve under Mr. Brennan 
and Pierre Monteux the next. On the 
completion of the term of the latter, Mr 
Brennan went to Europe and engaged 
Serge Koussevitzky, the present conductor 
He is survived by his wife and three chil 
dren, William, Martha and Jean Brennan 


Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
Lonpon, May 1.—-Sir Alexander Camp 
bell Mackenzie, composer, conductor and 
violinist, and for thirty-six years principal 
of the Royal Academy of Music, died her 
in his eighty-eighth year on April 28, afte 
an illness of a month 


Alexander Campbell Mackenzie was born 
in Edinburgh, Aug. 22, 1847. He was the 
fourth musician of his family in direct 
descent. When only ten, he was sent t 
Schwartzburg—Sondershausen, Germany, 
to study music, taking violin under K. W 
Uhlrich and theory under Eduard Stein 


Chicago Opera Company Continues 

The Chicago Opera Company, Al 
fredo Salmaggi, director, was heard in 
favorite works from the standard rep 
ertoire during the past three week-ends 
On April 20, Puccini’s Tosca was sung 
and the following evening, Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Pagliacci. On April 27 
Il Trovatore was given and the follow 
ing day, La Gioconda. Verdi’s Aida 
was presented on May 4 and Rigoletto 
on May 5. 


He played second violin in the ducal or- 
chestra and took part in performances of 
what was then “advanced” music by Ber- 
lioz, Liszt and Wagner. 

He returned to Edinburgh in 1862, but 
soon after, went to London where he won 
the King’s Scholarship at the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music where he remained until 
1865. During these years he played in the 
orchestras of various theatres. On the 
conclusion of his term at the academy, he 
returned to Edinburgh where ‘he became 
known as an excelent violinist? He inaug- 
urated a series of chamber music concerts 
at which Schumann’s piano quartet and 
quintet were heard for the first time in 
Scotland. During the next few years he 
was active as a violinist, but his health was 
undermined and he went to Florence, Italy, 
where he made his home for the next ten 
years, taking frequent trips to England. 

In 1885, he was appointed conductor of 
Novello’s Oratorio Concerts and it was to 
hear his own work, Saint Elisabeth, con- 
ducted by Mackenzie the following year, 
that Liszt made his last visit to England. 

During these years he was constantly 
becoming more prominent in the musical 
world and in 1888, on the death of Sir 
George Macfarren, he was appointed to 
succeed him as Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music which position he held 
until 1924. In 1892, he became conductor 
of the Philharmonic Society and between 
then and his resignation in 1899, he gave 
first performances in England of numerous 
works such as the Tchaikovsky Pathetique 
Symphony and that by Borodin in B Minor 
In 1903, he made a tour of Canada, con 
ducting numerous choral bodies, eleven of 
which were organized and others greatly 
augmented for the occasion. He was Gen 
eral President of the International Musical 
Society from 1908 to 1912. 

He was knighted in 1895, and during his 
career was the recipient of numerous dec 
orations, both, native and foreign, and 
honors from various educational bodies 

Mackenzie has been called one of the 
leaders of the British musical renascence 
His compositions number ninety with opus 
numbers and a dozen more which were per 
formed, though not all of them were pub 
lished. Best known in this country was his 
Benedictus, one of six pieces for violin 
which had its original performance by 
Norman Neruda in 1888. His suite for 
violin, Pibroch, was first played by Sara- 
sate at the Leeds Festival the following 
year. Paderewski played his Scottish Con- 
certo with the London Philharmonic in 
1897. He composed the incidental music 
for a number of plays given by Sir Henry 
Irving at the Lyceum in London. Of his 
choral works, The Rose of Sharon and 
The Cotter’s Saturday Night, a setting of 
Burns’s poem and his operas, Colomba and 
His Majesty achieved popularity in Great 
Britain. He composed the Coronation 
March which was played in Westminster 
\bbey at the coronation of King Edward 
VII in 1902. 


Adolf Gerhard Brune 


Cuicaco, May 5.—Adolf Gerhard Brune, 
composer and teacher, died at his Oak 
Park home on April 21. 

Mr. Brune was born in Bakkum near 
Hanover, Germany, on June 21, 1870. He 
had his first piano lessons with his father 
and later studied in Osnabrtick. He came 
to America in 1889 and was organist for 
five years in Peoria, Ill. He settled in 
Chicago in 1894, studying piano with Lieb- 
ling and composition with Ziehn. Four 
years later he became a member of the 
faculty of the Chicago Musical College and 
he had also taught at the Columbia School 
of Music, the Wisconsin Conservatory in 
Milwaukee, and in Racine, Wis. His com- 
positions included seven symphonies, sev- 
eral cantatas, concertos, settings of the 
Mass, chamber music and songs. His 
most recent work, At Bernina Falls, was 
played by the Chicago Symphony only a 
fortnight before his death. His wife, who 
was Mary Ramsay of Pittsburgh, died in 
1923. 

Charles Manners 

Dustin, May 3.—Charles Manners, 
managing director of the Moody-Manners 
Opera Companies, Ltd., died here today. 
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Mr. Manners, whose real name was South- 
cote Mansergh, was born in London Dec. 
27, 1857. After trying various careers he 
joined the chorus of the D’Oyly Carte Op- 
era Company and later made a hit as 
Private Willis in lolanthe. He sang suc- 
cessively in the Carl Rosa company and at 
Covent Garden. In 1890, he married Fanny 
Moody, the Cornish soprano, and after se, 
eral seasons at Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane they organized a company giving 
costume recitals. In 1894, they started their 
own English company which became one 
of the most important in Great Britain. 


James Johnson 

GuELPH, CANADA, May 5.—James John 
son, father of Edward Johnson, tenor, of 
the Metropolitan Opera since 1922, and 
now its assistant manager, died at his home 
here on April 30. 

Sorn in Guelph in 1858, Mr. Johnson 
when a young man entered business as the 
proprietor of the European Hotel and late1 
became owner of the King Edward Hotel 
He also was a breeder of pedigreed sheep 
at his farm outside the city. In his early 
years he had been a director of one of the 
city’s bands. He is survived by anothe: 
son, Frederick Johnson, a manufacturer i 


Bay City, Mich. 


Caroline Rice Bentley 

DARIEN, ConN., May 5.—Caroline Rice 
Bentley, former concert and church soprano, 
died here recently. Mrs. Bentley, who was 
the widow of Frederick J. Bentley, com 
poser, was born in Galesburg, IIl., Oct. 30, 
1869 and studied at the New England Con 
servatory. Her son, Frederick W. Bent 
ley is a well-known marine painter and 
scenic artist and her daughter, known 
professionally as Dorsha, as a dancer and 


organizer of the Theatre of the Danes 
John Watson Doe 
Patm Beacu, Fia., May 5.—John Wat 


son Doe, father of Doris Doe, contralto of 
the Metropolitan Opera, was instantly 
killed on April 22 in an automobile accident 
near Savannah, Ga. Mr. Doe was born in 
China, Me., in 1864. He was formerly 
postmaster of Palm Beach. His wife, wl 

sustained minor injuries in the accident, is 
well known locally as a pianist and con 
cert manager 


Henry Gerson 
Henry Gerson, secretary and treasurer of 
Carl Fischer, Inc., died at his home in 
Belle Harbor, N. Y., on April 26. Mr 
Gerson, who was in his sixty-first year 
had been associated with the firm since 
1892. He is survived by his wife and two 
sons. _ 
Clarissa Parker 
Clarissa Parker, in private life Mrs. Joh 
I’. Alexander, who was a member of the 
old Chicago Church Choir Company which 
produced Gilbert & Sullivan operas through 
out the country in the ‘eighties, died at 
the home of her daughter on May 2. She 
was eighty-one years old 


Mrs. Mishel Piastro 

Mrs. Mishel Piastro, wife of the concert 
master of the New York Philharmonik 
Symphony, died suddenly at her home on 
April 30. Mrs. Piastro, who was a native 
of Russia, was married to her husband in 
China at the age of seventeen. She is sur 
vived by her husband, a daughter and two 
sons 


Cora T. Bell 

Detroit, May 5.—Cora T. Bell, widow 
of James T. Bell, and manager of the 
Detroit Conservatory, died at her home 
on April 28. Mrs. Bell was born in Detroit 
in 1874 and succeeded her husband in his 
official position at the conservatory at his 
death in 1928 


William Wirtz 

BALTIMORE, May 5—Willem Wirtz, 
painter, and brother of Bart Wirtz, teacher 
of ’cello at the Peabody Conservatory for 
many years, died in hospital on April 20 
Mr. Wirtz, who was a native of Holland, 
was one of the group which founded the 
Bach Club here in 1930, and later became 
its president. His father, Carel Wirtz, was 
well-known as a pianist in Holland 








PAGEANT OF OLD SOUTH AT THIRD OPERA BALL 





with a pageant styled “Magnolia 
and Orange Blossoms—A _ Ro- 
mance of Old Louisiana,” brought the 
social and art worlds of New York to- 
gether in a swirl of color at the Metro- 
politan Opera House the night of May 2. 


‘T= third Opera Ball, combined 


Lucrezia Bori was chairman of the 
ball for the third time. She also sang 
during the pageant, as did Rose Bamp- 
ton, Queena Mario and John Charles 
Thomas, accompanied by members of 
the Metropolitan orchestra, conducted by 
Wilfred Pelletier, who had prepared the 
musical part of the program. William 
Daly, who conducted for Mr. Thomas; 
Jules Bledsoe, Negro baritone, and the 
Hall Johnson Negro Choir were among 
others who participated. 


The pageant represented a wedding of 
a Southern belle, Miss Celeste La 
Grange, to Lieut. John Schuyler, 
U.S.A., in the eighteen-fifties. The 
scene, as designed by Ben Ali Haggin 
was the La Grange plantation facing the 
Belle River near New Orleans and dis- 
closed the pillared porch of the 
La Grange mansion, in its setting of 
southern blossoms. Tall John Barclay 
as Col. Pierre La Grange, acted as 
master of ceremonies. Mrs. Charles 
Lanier Lawrence appeared as Mrs. 
La Grange, Mrs. Allan A. Ryan Jr. 
as the bride and Frederick S. Boland 
as Lieut. Schuyler. Leaders of New 
York society, in costumes of the period, 
impersonated guests at the wedding, in- 
cluding such notables as President and 
Mrs. Polk, Col. Robert E. Lee, Secre- 
tary of War Jefferson Davis and others 
of like eminence. 


The pageant was said to be based 
upon an actual occurrence of antebellum 
Louisiana and was suggested, according 
to the program, by the discovery in a 
secret drawer of an old secretaire bought 
in New Orleans of a faded wreath of 
orange blossoms, a small bit of wed- 
ding cake wrapped in a sheet of faintly 
scented note paper, a white prayer book 
and an army officer’s tarnished saber 
knot. 





PHILHARMONIC CHAMBER 
GROUP PLANS CONCERTS 





Hans Lange to Conduct Members of 
Symphony Society in Scholar- 
ship Benefit Series 


The Philharmonic-Symphony Cham- 
ber Orchestra, Hans Lange, conductor, 
will give a series of five subscription 
concerts at the Town Hall next season 
for the benefit of the scholarship fund 
of Bennington College. The orchestra 
will play masterworks, rarely performed 
compositions, novelties from the litera- 
ture for chamber orchestra of the 
classic, romantic and modern periods. 
The concerts will be given on Nov. 11, 
Dec. 10, Jan. 6, Feb. 3 and March 2. 

The ensemble is composed of sixteen 
virtuoso members of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra and 
was organized last season with the per 
mission of the board of directors of 
the Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
The Bennington Scholarship fund as 
sists students of ability who otherwise 
cannot afford to attend college by en 
abling the college to make grants fo 
a tuition reduction. The series of con 
certs will be given under the auspices 
of the following executive committee 
for the benefit: Mrs. Theodore E. Stein 


MUSICAL AMERICA for May 10, 1935 


New York Times Studio 
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Rose Bampton, as Jenny Lind, Singing Home, Sweet Home for the Wedding Assemblage on the La Grange Plantation in Old Louisiane 


As at previous opera balls the audi- 
ence-chamber was roofed over, above 
the seats, to a level nearly that of the 
stage and the parterre boxes. The guests 
at the wedding, announced as they ar- 
rived, moved through the audience to 
the stage. There was the swish of crino- 
line and the clank of army sabres as 
they appeared. The bridal pair, emerg- 
ing from the house, walked under an 
arch of swords. The musical program 
represented entertainment for the wed- 
ding guests. Miss Bampton imperson- 
ated Jenny Lind and sang Home Sweet 


UO ne mnie toeerney cepenteaay ' 


way, chairman; Mrs. Harris R. Childs, 
Mrs. Richard Dana, Mrs. Hall Park 
McCullough and Mrs. Vernon Munroe 





CADMAN TO TOUR EUROPE 





Composer to Represent San Diego Ex- 
position and Give Many Concerts 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, noted 

American composer, sailed on the 
Champlain on May 4 for his first trip 
to Europe since his student days of 
1910. Appointed “ambassador-at-large” 
for the California-San Diego Inter- 
national Exposition, Mr. Cadman will 
invite British participation in the ex- 
position, and will also fulfill many com- 
cert engagements. 

A broadcast with the British Broad- 
casting Corporation is scheduled for 
him on May 16 in London and another 
from Stockholm later. He will be 
guest of honor at a reception and con- 
cert at the University of Edinburgh. 
will tour throughly the Scandinavian 
countries, pay a visit to Jean Sibelus in 
Finland and go to Russia in June. 
where he will be entertained by Soviet 
composers. 

After a visit to Germany, Mr. Cad- 
man will sail from Havre on July 3, 
arriving in this country on July 8. 


Home. Miss Bori, as Adelina Patti, 
sang an Arditti waltz. Miss Mario, an- 
nounced as Mme. Benedetti, sang Annie 
Laurie. Mr. Thomas, arriving as the 
company was dispersing, added two 
songs from his concert program. Jules 
Bledsoe, acting as butler of the house- 
hold, was heard in Massa’s in de Cold, 
Cold Ground and Old Man River. The 
Hall Johnson Negro Choir, dressed as 
slaves of the plantation, sang before, 
during and after the festivities, with 
solos by some of the members. There 
were also pickaninny dancing and a Vir- 
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SYRACUSE CHORUS HEARD 


Rossini’s Stabat Mater under 


Lyman—Beach, Berwald Present 

Syracuse, N. Y., May 5.—The Syr- 
acuse University Chorus, Dr. Howard 
Lyman, conductor, gave Rossini’s Sta- 
bat Mater and works by Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, composer-pianist, and Dr. Wil- 
liam Berwald, composer, at Crouse Col- 
lege Auditorium on April 25. Other 
soloists of the evening, besides Mrs. 
Beach, were Ruth Shaffner, soprano; 
Grace Leslie, contralto; Conrad Hess, 
tenor, and J. Arnold Goettel, baritone. 
Horace Douglas was the organist. 

Two premier performances distin 
guished the program: Mrs. Beach's 
Anthem, dedicated to Dr. Lyman, and 
Dr. Berwald’s Far, Far Away to words 
by Tennyson and written for an a cap 
pella chorus. Balance and precision of 
attack characterized the chorus’s per 
formance of the Rossini Stabat Mater 
Mr. Hess, a new local singer who made 
his debut as soloist, and Mr. Goettel 
pupils of Dr. Lyman in the College of 
Fine Arts, were both equal to the de 
mands of the score and sang with ease 
and fluency. Mrs. Beach played a group 
of her own compositions, Nocturne. 
Young Birches, The Hermit Thrush 
at Morn, and A Humming Bird. Dr. 


Gives 


ginia Reel in which the guests presented 
a brilliant ensemble. Effective use wa 
made of Stephen Foster melodies and 
other old tunes which the orchestr 
played as accompaniment for the arriva 
and departure of the guests. 

At the conclusion of the spectacle th: 
temporary chairs were removed for gen 
eral dancing. A considerable sum wa 
said to have been raised toward the fund 
which the Opera Company is required 
to carry on next season, under the term 
of the agreement with the Juilliard 
Foundation. 


Berwald was further represented by hi 
song Out of the Dusk to You, Solitudk 
for chorus, and Stars. Dr. Lyman, th 
soloists and chorus shared applause. 





DETROIT HEARS RECITALS 


Dresdner Kreuzchor, Melchior, Lazar. 
Add to Musical Calendar 


Detroit, May 5.—One of the sea 
son’s most remarkable concerts was giv 
en by The Dresdner Kreuzchor o1 
April 15, in Orchestra Hall. Unde: 
Rudolf Mauersberger, the sixty boys i 
the choir offered a program of musi 
that won only the highest praise 
Lauritz Melchior, Metropolitan Oper 
tenor, made his Detroit debut in recita! 
on April 15 in Masonic Auditorium 
concluding the series of concerts spon 
sored by the Masonic Temple Associa 
tion. Angna Enters presented anothe: 
of her invaluable programs on Apri! 
3 in the Fisher Theatre and Filip La 
zar, Rumanian composer-pianist. ap 
peared under auspices of Pro Music 
in a program of his own composition 
on March 29 in the Detroit Institute o 
Arts. He was assisted by Joachim Chass 
man, violin; Dirk Van Emmerik, obo« 
Gaston Brohan, double bass: Mariu 
Fossenkemper, clarinet, and Josep! 
Mossach, bassoon. H. W. 
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